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For the Port Folio. 
Art. I.--The Bachelors’ Elysium. 


Mr. O.pscHoo., 


I passep an evening lately in company with a number of young 
persons, who had met together for the laudable purpose of spend- 
ing a merry Christmas; and as mirth exercises a prescriptive right 
of sovereignty at this good old festival, every one came prepared 
to pay due homage to that pleasant deity. The party was opened 
with all the vated ceremonies; the tea was sipped, the cakes prais- 
ed, and Sir Walter Scott’s last novel criticised; and such was the 
good humour which prevailed, that although our fair hostess threw 
an extra portion of bohea into her ter-pot, not a breath of scandal 
floated among the vapours of that delightful beverage. An aged 
gentleman who happened to drop in, at first claimed the privi- 
lege, as “an old Revoluter,” of monopolising the conversation, and 
entertained us with facetious tales, told the fiftieth time, of Tar- 
leton’s trumpeter, general Washington’s white horse, and governor 
Mifflin’s cocked hat, with occasional pathetic digressions relating 
to bear-fights and Indian massacres. The honest. veteran, how- 
ever, who was accustomed to retire after smoking one pipe, soon 
grew drowsy, and a similar affection, by sympathy I suppose, be- 
gan to circulate among his audience, when our spirits received a 
new impulse from an accidental turn of the conversation from 
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three-cornered hats and horses, to courtship and marriage. The 
relative advantages of married life and celibacy were discussed 
with great vivacity, and as there were a number of old bachelors 
and antiquated maidens present, who had thought deeply and feel- 
ingly on the subject, and were therefore able to discuss it with 
singular felicity, the ladies’ side of the question had greatly the 
ReR A gentleman who had reluctantly left the card-table 
to join the ladies, gave his opinion that life was like a game of 
cards—a good player was often eucred by a bad partner—he 
thought it wise, therefore, to play alone. * Perhaps,” said a fair 
miss, “a good partner might assist you.” “Thank you, madam,” 
said he, “ courting a wife is nothing more than cutting for part- 
ners— no one knows what card he may turn.” My friend Absalom 
Squaretoes gravely assured us that he had pondered on this subject 
long and deeply, and it had caused him more perplexity than the 
banking system, or the Missouri question; that there were several 
ladies whom he might have t.ad, and whom, at one time or another, 
he had determined to marry, “ but,” continued he, arching his eye- 
brows with a dignity which the great Fadladeen might have envied, 
“the more I hesitated, the less inclination I felt to try the experi- 
ment, and I am now convinced that marriage is not the thing it is 
cracked up to be!”? Miss Tabitha Scruple, a blooming maid of 
three score, confessed that, for her part, she was very much of 
Mr. Squaretoes’ opinion—it was well enough for honest pains ta- 
king people to get married, but she could not see how persons of 
sentiment could submit to it—*“ unless, indeed,” she admitted, 
* congenial souls could meet, and, without mercenary views, join 
in the tender bond—but men are so deceitful, one runs a great risk 
you know!” 

Mr. Smoothtongue, the lawyer, who had waited to hear ever 
other opinion before he gave his own, now rose, and informed the 
company that he would conclude the case, by stating a few points, 
which had occurred to him in the course of the argument. He 
began by informing us the question was one of great 0, Same 
and that much might be said on both sides.—(“ Twig the lawyer”! 
said Squaretoes.) He said that so great a man as lord Burleigh, 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth, had written ten rules of conduct, 
which he charged his son to observe and keep next to the ten laws 
of Moses, and that the very first of them related to the choice of a 
wife. He pointed out all the unfortunate husbands mentioned in 
history, from Adam down to George the fourth, and, after detailing 
the relative duties and rights of baron and femmie, as laid down 
in Blackstone, concluded with sundry extracts from Pope, whose 
works he declared he set more store to than those of any writer in 
the English language, except Mr. Chitty——He was interrupted 
by a young lady, who declared that Pope was a nasty censorious 
old bachelor—so he was. The lawyer replied, that as Mr. Pope’s 
general character was not implicated in the present question, it 
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could not be properly attacked, nor was he called on to defend it— 
and that, as long as his veracity was unimpeached, his testimon 
must be believed, which he offered to prove from ‘ Peake’s Evi- 
dence,’ if the lady desired him to conde authority. The lady 
assured him that she was greatly edified by his exposition of the 
law, and had no desire to see the books—but confessed that though 
she admired his speech very much, she was still at a loss to know 
which side he was on. “Madam,” said he, with great gravity, 
« ] admire marriage as a most excellent civil institution, but have 
no inclination to engage in it, as I can never consent to tie a knot 
with my tongue which I cannot untie with my teeth.” 

These opinions, coming from such high authority, seemed to set- 
tle the controversy, and the question was about to be carried nem. 
con. in favour of celibacy, when an unlucky Miss, whose cheeks, 
and lips, and teeth, reminded one of pearls, and cherries, and 
peaches, while all the loves and graces laughed in her eyes, uttered 
something in a loud whisper about “ sour grapes,’’? which created 
a sensation among a certain part of the company, of which you can 
form no adequate idea, unless you have witnessed the commotions 
of a bee hive. I now began to be seriously afraid that our Christ- 
mas gambols would eventuate in a tragical catastrophe—and an- 
ticipating nothing less than a general pulling of caps, was medi- 
tating on the propriety of saving my own curly locks, by a preci- 
pitate retreat. Fortunately, however, another speaker had taken 
the floor, and before any open hostilities were committed, drew 
the attention of the belligerents, by a vivid description of Fiddlers’ 
Green. This, he assured us, was a residence prepared in the 
other world for maids and bachelors—where they were condemned 
as a punishment for their lack of good fellowship in this world, to 
dance together to all eternity. Here was a new field tor specula- 
tion. A variety of opinions were hazarded; but as the ladies all 
talked together, I was unable to collect the half of them. Some 
appeared to regard such a place as a paradise, while others seem- 
ed to consider it as a pandemonium. The ladies des’ ed to know 
whether they would be provided with good musick and good part- 
ners; and I could overhear some of the gentlemen calculating the 
chances ofa snug loo-party, in a back room. On these points our 
informant was unable to throw any light. The general impression 
seemed to be that the managers of this everlasting ball would 
couple off the company by lot, and that no appeal ceuld be had 
from their decision. Miss Scruple declared that she had a mortal 
aversion to dancing, though she would not object to leading off a 
set occasionally with particular persons; and that she would rather 
be married a half a dozen times, than be forced to jig it with any 
body and every body. Mr. Skinfiint thought so long a siege of ca- 
pering would be rather eapensive on pumps, and wished to know 
who-was to suffer. Mr. Squaretoes had no notion of using pumps; 
he thought moccasins would do; he was for cheap fixings and 
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strong. Miss Fanny Flirt was delighted with the whole plan, 
provided they could change partners; for she could imagine no 
unishment more cruel than to be confined for ever to a single 
au. Mr. Goosy thought it would be expedient for to secure 
artners in time, and begged Miss Demure to favour him with 
er hand for an etarnal reel. Little Sophy Sparkle, the cherry 
lipped belle, who had pe been the instrument of kindling a 
war as implacable as that of the Greeks and Trojans, seemed to 
be afraid of again giving offence; but, on being asked her opinion, 
declared that it was the most charming scheme she ever heard, 
and that she would dance as long as she could stand, with any body 
or nobody rather than not dance at all. 

During all this time-I was lolling over the back of a chair,—a 
lazy habit which with many others I have caught since my third 
sweetheart turned me off—and was rolling and twisting the pretty 
Sophy’s handkerchief—for I can’t be idle—into every possible 
form and shape. I was startled into consciousness by the dulcet 
voice of my fair companion, as she exclaimed, “la! Mr. Drywit 
how melancholy you are! how can you look so cross when every 
body else is laughing? pray what do you think of the grand ball at 
Fiddlers’? Green?” “ 1 never trouble myself, madam, to think about 
things which do not concern me.” “Qh dear! then you have no 
idea of going there?” “ Not I indeed,—I go to no such places.”— 
«And not expecting to inhabit the paradise of bachelors it is a 
matter of indifference to you how your friends enjoy themselves?” 
« No indeed; I sincerely hope that you may caper into each others 
good apes and romp yourselves into the best humour imaginable 
with the pains and pleasures of “single blessedness;” as for my 
single self, I intend, unless some lady shall think proper to stand 
in her own light, to alter my condition.” Having uttered this he- 
roic resolution | made my bow and retired. But the conversation 
of the evening still haunted my imagination, and as I sunk to sleep, 
general Washington’s white horse, Sophy Sparkle, and Fiddlers’ 
Green alternately occupied my brain, until the confused images 
setiling into a regular train of thought, produced the following 
vision. 

[I thought that the hour of my dissolution had arrived, and I 
was about to take my departure to the world of spirits. The so- 
lemnity of the event which was taking place did not affect me, 
however, as it would have done, had the same circumstance oc- 
curred in reality; for my mind was entirely filled with the conver- 
sation of the previous evening, and I thought, felt, and died likea 
true bachelor. As I left the clay tenement which I had inhabited 
so long, I could not avoid hovering over it for a moment, to take 
a parting view of the temple which had confined my restless spirit, 
and for which, I must confess, | had a high respect. I could now 

rceive that time had made ravages in the features which had 

ately been mine, that I had not been aware of while living, and 
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that the frame which had carried me through a stormy world, was 
somewhat the worse for the wear, and I really feit a joy in escap- 
ing from it, similar to the emotions with which the mariner quits 
the shattered bark that has braved the billows through a long voy- 
age. Still, however, I felt something like regret in quitting my 
ancient habitation, and was beginning to recal to memory the 
conquests I had made in it, and the sieges it had withstood, when 
I was obliged to take my departure. I had always thought that 
spirits flew out of a window, or up the chimney, but I now found 
that whatever might have been the practice of others, mine was a 
ghost of too teen politeness to withdraw in this manner from a 
house in which I had been only a boarder; and accordingly I walk- 
ed deliberately down stairs, and passed through the parlour where 
several of my female acquaintance were talking of me. The cu- 
riosity which we have all inherited from our first mother, would 
have induced me to stop, had I not recollected that it would be 
very ill bred in me to listen to the discourse of those who were 
not aware of my presence, and that, according to the old saw, 
“ listeners never hear any good of themselves.” | therefore passed 
on, but could not avoid observing that the current of opinion was 
rather in my favour, and that those who allowed me no good qua- 
lity while living, now confessed that at least [ had no harm in me. 
As soon as I reached the open air, my spirit began to ascend for 
some distance, and then floated rapidly towards the north. It was 
a brilliant evening, and as the stars shone with uncommon lustre, 
I could not help fancying them the eyes of millions of beauties, 
who, having made it their business to teaze the beaux in this world, 
were doomed to light them to the next. 

I do not know how long [ had been journeying when I discov- 
ered the sea beneath me, filled with mountains of ice, and I per- 
ceived that I was rapidly approaching the North Pole. i now con- 
gratulated myself upon being able to determine, by actual obser-— 
vation, whether the Poles are flattened as some philosophers ima- 
gine, together with other questions of like importance to the hap- 
piness of mankind. But how great was my surprise when, on ar- 
riving at the place, I found that all the philosophers im the world 
were mistaken, except captain Symmes, and discovered only a 
yawning cavern, into which I was suddenly precipitated! 

I now travelled for some distance in utter darkness, and began 
to be very fearful of losing my way, when I suddenly emerged into 
a new world, full of beauty, melody, and brightness. I stood on 
the brink of a small rivulet, and beheld before me an extensive 
lawn of the richest green, spangled with mi‘lions of beautiful flow- 
ers. Clusters of trees and vines were scaticred in every direction, 
loaded with delicious fruit. Birds of the loveliest plumage foeted 
in the air, and filled the groves with melody. ‘The garden of Eden, 
or the Paradise of Mahomet, could not be arrayed by a poetick 
fancy with half the charms of this Elysium, 
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While 1 stood enchanted with delight, a strain of musick stole 
along the air, resembling that which proceeds from a number of 
violins, tambouriaes, and triangles, and | was nota little surprised 
to recognise the well known air of « Oh dear what can the matter 
be!?? At the same moment I perceived a female fir ure advancing 
with a rapid motion resembling a hop, step, and jump. I now 
cast a glance over my own person, asa genteel spirit would na- 
turally do at the approach of a female, and discovered, for the first 
time, that, although [ had left my substance in the other world, I 
was possessed of an airy form precisely similar to the one I had 
left behind me, and was clad in the ghost of a suit of clothes made 
after the newest fashion, which I had purchased a few days before 
my death. I mechanically raised my hand to adjust my cravat, 
but felt nothing, and sighed to think that I was but the shadow of 
agentleman. As the figure came near, she slackened her pace, 
and struck into a graceful chasee forward, at the same time, mo- 
tioning to me to cross the rivulet, which I no sooner did than I 
involuntarily fell to dancing with incredibie agility. The fair 
stranger was by this time close to me, and we were setting to 
each other, as partners would do in a cotillion, when she present- 
ed her right hand, and turned me, as she welcomed me to Fiddlers’ 
Green. I was now more astonished than ever; for although when 
I took the lady’s hand, I grasped nothing but air—“<thin air?— 
yet she spoke and acted with precisely the grace, manner, and 
tone, of a modern fair belle. She was exceedingly happy to see 
me at the Green—hoped I had left my friends well—and desired 
to know how I had been for the last twenty years—since she had 
seen me. [assured the lady that she had the advantage of me— 
that I was really so unfortunate as not to recollect my having had 
the honour of her acquaintance, and that I was totally ignorant 
of any thing that had occurred twenty years ago, as that was be- 
fore my time. She told me that it was useless to attempt to con- 
ceal my age, which was well known at the Green, and equally 
unpolite to deny my old acquaintance. Upon her mentioning her 
name, I recognised her as a famous belle, who had died of a con- 
sumption at the introduction of the fashion of short sleeves and 
bare elbows.—Having thus passed the compliments of the morning, 
my fair companion desired to conduct me to the principal manag- 
er of the Green, by whom my right of admittance must be decided, 
and, offering both of her hands, whirled away ina waltz. 

We soon came to a part of the lawn which was crowded with 
company, all of whom were dancing, and I was about to advise my 
conductress to take a circuitous course to avoid the throng, when 
she directed me to cast off, and right and left through it, a manceu- 
vre which we performed with admirabl+ success. On our arrival 
at the bower of the principal manager, the centinels danced three 
times, forward and back, then crossed over, and admitted us into 
the enclosure. My conducitress now presented me to an officer 
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of the court, who, after cutting pigeon wing higher than my head, 
led me to bis superior. The manager was a tall graceful person, 
dressed in a full suit of black, with silk stockings, shoes, and 
buckles; an elegant dress sword glittered by his side, but he wore 
his own hair, and carried a chapeau de bras gracefully under his 
arm. He is the only person in these regions who is permitted to 
exercise his own taste in the ornaments of his person. He was 
beating time with one foot, not being obliged, like the others, to 
dance; I was informed, however, that he sometimes amused him- 
self with a minuet, that step being appropriated solely to the ma- 
nagers, as the pigeon wing is to the officers of inferior dignity. 
On such occasions, an appropriate air is played, and the i 
company are obliged to dance minuets, to the great perplexity of 
those ladies and gentlemen who have not studied the graces in the 
upper world. He received me with a polite bow, and desired me 
to amuse myself on the Green for a few moments, as he was not 
then at leisure to attend to me; by which I perceived that dancing 
gentlemen are every where equally fond of putting off business. 
On my return to the plain, I was attracted by the delicious ap- 
earance of the fine clusters of fruit that hung from the trees, and 
reached my hand to pluck a peach—but I grasped nothing! My 
fair companion was again at my side, and condescended to explain 
the mystery. “Every thing you see here,” said she, “ surprises 
you. You have yet to learn that marriage is man’s chief good, 
and they who neglect it are sent here to be punished. In the other 
world we had the substantial and virtuous enjoyments of life be- 
fore us, but we disregarded them, and pursued phantoms of our 
own creation. One sought wealth, and another honour, but the 
greater number luxuriated in idle visions of fancy. We were 
never happy but in imagining’ scenes of delight too perfect for 
mortals to enjoy. The heart and mind were left unoccupied, while 
we were taken up with frivolities which pleased the eye and ear. 
In the affairs of love, we were particularly remiss. Its fruits and 
flowers hung within our reach, but we ieleaad to pluck them. La- 
dies have danced off their most tender lovers, and many a gentle- 
man has gambled away his mistress. The flurry of dissipation, and 
the soft emotions of affection will not inhabit the same breast. We 
were to choose between them, and we chose amiss—and now be- 
hold the consequence! We are here surrounded by fruits and 
flowers that we cannot touch—we have listened to the same me- 
lody until it has become tedious—we are confined to partners not 
of our own choice—and the amusement which was once our great- 
est delight is now a toil. When alive our fancies were busy in . 
creating Elysian fields—here we have an Elysium,—and we lead 
that life which maids and bachelors delight in—a life of fiddling, 
dancing, coquetry, and squabling. We now learn that they only 
are happy who are usefully and virtuously employed.” This ac- 
count of the place which I was probably destined to inhabit, was 
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rather discouraging; but my attention was soon drawn, by fresh 
novelties. I was particularly amused with the grotesque appear- 
ance of the various groupes around me. As the persons who com- 
a them were from every age and nation, their costumes ex- 
ibited every variety of fashion. The Grecian robe, and the Ro- 
man toga, the Monkish cowl, the monastick veil, and the blanket 
and feathers of the Indian, were mingled in ludicrous contrast. 
Nor was the allotment of partners less diverting. A gentleman 
in an embroidered suit led off a beggar girl, while a broad-should- 
ered mynheer flirted with an Italian countess. But I was most 
amused at seeing queen Elizabeth dancing a jig with a jolly cob- 
bler, a person of great bonhommie, but who failed not to apply the 
strap when his stately partner moved with less agility than com- 
ported with his notions. When she complained of his cruelty, he 
reminded the heard-hearted queen of her cousin Mary and lord 
Essex. Several of her maids of honor were dancing near her with 
catholick priests, and I could perceive that the latter took great 
delig'it in jostling the royal lady, whenever an opportunity offered. 
My attention was withdrawn from the dancers by the approach of 
a newly deceased bachelor, whose appearance excited universal 
attention. He was a tall, gaunt, hard featured personage, whose 
beard had evidently not known the discipline of the razor for a 
month before his decease. His feet were cased in mocasins, and 
his limbs in rude vestments of buckskin; a powder-horn and pouch 
were suspended from his shoulders, and a huge knife rested in his 
girdle. I knew him at once to be a hunter who had been chasing 
deer in the woods, when he ought to have been pursuing dears of 
another description. I determined to have a little chat with him, 
and approaching, asked him how he liked Fiddlers’? Green. “I 
don’t know, stranger,” said he, scratching his head. “I’m rather 
jubus that P’ve got into a sort of a priminary here.” I expressed 
my —— at his not admiring a place where there were so man 
fine ladies. “ Why as to the matter of that,” said he, “ there’s a 
wonderful smart chance of women here,—that are a fact,—and 
female society are elegant,—for them that likes it—but, for my 
part, [’d a heap rather camp out by the side of a cane-brake, where 
there was a good chance of bears and turkeys.” “ But you forget,” 
said I, “that you have left your flesh and blood behind you.” 
« That are a fact,” said he, “I feel powerful weale—but I don’t 
like the fixens here, no how—I’m a *bominable bad hand among 
women—so I’d thank ’em not to be cutting their shines about me.” 
“ But, my friend, you will have to turn in directly, and dance 
with some of them.” “TI reckon not,” said he,—“<if I do, Vil 
agree to give up my judgment,—but if any of em have a mind to 
run or jump for a half pint, Vd as leave goitas not.” ‘This gen- 
tleman was followed by another, who came in a still more “ ques- 
tionabie shape.” The polite ghosts could not suppress a smile, 
while the ill-bred burst into peals of obstreperous laughter. I easily 
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recognised him to be a dandy; and as he, with several other newly 
arrived spirits, were hastening to the manager’s court, I repaired 
thither also, in hopes of obtaining an audience. 

(To be Continued.) 





Art. I1.—7'ravels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Bubylo- 
nia, &c. during the y ais 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820, by Sir 
Rospert Ker Porter; with numerous engravings of Poriraits, 
Costumes, Antiquities, &c. 2 vois. 4to. London: Eootisiana & Co. 
1821. 


Tue present volume contains an account of a journey from Pe- 
tersburg southward to the frontiers of Russia, thence through Geor- 
gia and Persia, as far as Shiras. The author set out from Peters- 
burgh oth August, 1817, and arrived at Shiras on the 2d July in 
the following year. He had resolved to pursue his journey farther; 
but was prevented by the state of bis health, which had suffered 
by a long and continued exposure to a hot sun. He was in conse- 
quence obliged to return to Ispahan. 

Such a journey, as every one will at once perceive, must have 
afforded ample opportunities both of observation and remark, and 
these opportunities Sir R. has certainly not neglected. His work 
contains much curious and interesting information,—all that we 
could possibly expect from a passing traveller, whose survey of 
the objects which he describes must be slight and superficial, suf- 
ficient no doubt for the delineation of what can be actually seen, 
but not equally so for any accurate estimate of the national charac- 
ter or resources. Of these he may no doubt catch occasional traits; 
but to estimate a people, we must not merely travel through their 
country—we must reside,among them, and any thing, therefore, 
beyond a general notice of their manners or character resting on 
any other basis than that of long and patient observation, must be 
in some degree speculative and uncertam. Sir R. does not how- 
ever attempt any minute or highly finished delineations of local 
manners. He confines himself to general sketches of the habits 
and character of the numerous nations through which he passed, 
and in many cases, his views are striking and important. Fis ac- 
count of the policy of Russia in these remote provinces, which she 
has wrested from Turkey and Persia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea, and of the mountain range of Caucasus, and of the en- 
ergy with which she is establishing the empire of law and order 
in these distracted countries, is particularly interesting. Equai- 
ly so are the descriptive sketches which he gives of the mountain 
scenery of those wild regions, and of its inhabitants, who are rude 
and lawless inno common degree. But the wretched habits of 
Asiatic turbulence and disorder, under which those countries have 
been long suffering, are fast disappearing; European laws and 
manners have already taken root, and are making rapid progress; 
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a vigorous system of military police has been established for the 
preservation of order and peace; the unhappy natives are laying 
aside their predatory habits, the exercise of which is becoming 
every day more inconvenient and dangerous; and with the protec- 
tion given to property by the vigorous arm of a just and impartial 
government, industry and commerce begin to flourish, and the 
whole country to assume a new appearance of civilization and im- 
provement. All that the author relates of the great changes which 
the Russian conquests have introduced into those remote coun- 
tries will be found highly instructive and important; and whether 
it be that this subject is in itself so full of interest, we are dispos- 
ed to rest on this with greater satisfaction and pleasure than on 
any other part of his valuable work. In advancing into Persia, be- 
yond the verge of European manners, every thing connected with 
the people assumes a new and less inviting appearance. Every 
where we find the civil institutions of society more defective—im- 
perfect, ill-devised, and tyrannical modes of policy and govern- 
ment—Oriental despotism in full rigour, and not softened by the 
state of manners, which oppose no barrier against the lawless ex- 
ercise of power. We find, according to our author’s account, a 
prince, humanely disposed, but totally destitute of the necessary 
helps for the enlightened administration of public affairs. We find 
arich and splendid nobility, and the people starving, beggarly, and 
licentious—the crimes of robbery and murder frequent in many of 
the public roads, notwithstanding all the precautions of the gov- 
ernment, and its barbarous modes of punishment. Among all 
classes we remark a lower tone, and'a remarkable callousness, in- 
deed, of moral feeling—no regard paid to justice or humanity, and 
deeds of gross cruelty openly tolerated and practised, the bare no- 
tion of which would be shocking to Europeans. In visiting Persia, 
this traveller’s chief object seems to have been to survey the pre- 
cious remains of antiquity which are scattered over its surface. 
He accordingly proceeded to the chief seats of ancient magnifi- 
cence, he examined with great diligence the ruins of Persepolis, 
and took accurate sketches on the spot, of the different statues, 
figures, and bas-reliefs, with which he found the palaces and other 
edifices highly ornamented. He visited different places in which 
were ancient tombs, one of which he conjectures to have been the 
tomb of Cyrus, cut out of tae rock. Of these he gives sketches, 
and an elaborate description; and such wonderful remains of anti- 
quity would appear to be well worth y of investigation. It would 
be interesting to see light thrown upon them by those who are 
skilled in this kind of lore; and illustrations of history and of man- 
ners, might, we have no doubt, be drawn from them. But it is unne- 
cessary to add, that such investigations require to be conducted 
with great patience and persevering study, and that without a 
large accumulation of previous knowledge, it seems impossible 
that the light of history can ever be kindled up from these materi- 
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als. Sir R. K. Porter does not seem to be always very felicitous 
or conclusive in his antiquarian speculations; conjecture frequent- 
ly supplies the place of sound reasoning; and, instead of extract- 
ing evidence from the authentic facts of history, he ranges amid 
the popular traditions of antiquity, and indulges in the most im- 
probable fancies. His nage <sK of scenery and manners form the 


most interesting portion of his jourual. 

Such being, according to our estimate, the general character of 
this work, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers a brief ab- 
stract of the information which it contains. 

Sir R. having quitted Petersburgh on the 6th August, 1817, as 
already mentioned, arrived at Odessa, on the Black Sea, about 
1220 miles distant from the Russian capital. His road lay through 
the boundless plains called steppes, into which this part of the Rus- 
sian territory spreads out, or through wild forests, with here and 
there occasional spots of cultivation. These steppes are vast tracts 
of grazing ground, covered with innumerable kinds of horned cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses, but giving nevertheless to the traveller a 
singular impression of loneliness, The cottages of the inhabitants 
were generally thatched and white-washed; but, as far as could be 
judged from their inmates seen at the doors, their interior appear- 
ance did not seem to correspond to their cleanly exterior. oi 
is a flourishing place, containing 30,000 inhabitants. It was found- 
ed in 1796, and in 1817 was declared a free port. Its commerce, 
pesveaneny in grain, is extremely flourishing. Rapid fortunes 
vave been already made by several of its merchants. Wages are 
high, and all articles of living are consequently dear. 

Travelling along the Black Sea, and visiting the different 
ports situated on its shores, namely, Nicolaieff, Cherzon, &c. Sir 
R. crossed the Dnieper, and arrived on the Don at New Tcher- 
kask, for the purpose of visiting the celebrated count Platoff. In 
the course of his journey he met with the same dreary wilderness 
as before; and here he encountered a new and alarming phenome- 
non, namely, the conflagration for miles around of the high grass 
dried under the heat of the sun, and prepared from the smallest 
spark to burst into an unquenchable flame. Such fires, it is well 
known, often threaten destruction to the unwary traveller in the 
parched plains of America. On the vast steppes of Russia, fires of 
this nature continue their ravages for many days, consuming all 
the outstanding corn, racks, cottages, and every thing which is 
found in its destructive path. One of these grass fires is thus de- 
scribed by our author. 

«'This spectacle was even more awful than the one I had for- © 
merly witnessed. Then we viewed it at a distance, here we were 
in its very centre. The actual road was free from conflagration, 
having nothing for the burning element to feed on; but all around, 
fhe whole surface of the earth was covered with a moving mass ef 
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flame. The effect produced was an apparently interminable avenue, 
, dividing a sea of fire. The height of the flame could not be more 
eye than two or three feet from the ground; and on either side of our 
path the smoke was so light as to enable us to discern this tremend- 





ae, ous scene, stretching to an endless distance. Not a breath of wind 
fee disturbed the atmosphere; hence it eat its devastating way over 
Bare, the face of the country with the steadiness and majesty of an ad- 


vancing ocean. During the course of my journey afterwards, I ob- 
4 served many blackened tracts, from fifty to sixty wersts in length, 
is if which had been so marked by one of these calamitous ignitions. 79 
The towns through which he passed were mostly flourishing. 
That of Nicolaieff contains already 6000 inhabitants, and is rapid- 
ly increasing in size and population under the judicious adminis- 
tration of Admiral Greig. It has a dock -yard, on which our author 
saw one 74 gun-ship and one frigate, which are on the stocks. 
An arsenal of this kind is, it appears, absolutely necessary to main- 
tain a navy on the Black Sea, the ships’ bottoms being liable to be 
corroded by the worm so well known in the tropical seas for its 
destructive effects. The town of Nicolaieff contains also a mu- 
seum. This country has in general excellent pastures, on which 
are bred numbers of sheep from the original Merinos,—a specula- 
tion that has proved extremely profitable, the climate being found 
exceedingly favourable, and ‘the fleeces equal to any in Spain. 
The road ‘from Nicolaieff to Kherson is generally over pasture 
plains, ani is excellent. Kherson is a considerable town, and a 
naval depot, with an arsenal completely furnished with naval stores 
of every description. ‘The country towards the Don appeared lone- 
a is ly and dismal. Nota living creature was to be seen, and the post- 
houses established at convenient stations contained only rude in- 
habitants, generally a father and his sons, who, being appointed to 
this duty for a certain time, wait at each post till they are reliev- 
ed, when they return to their families. ‘These reside in some of 
the clusters of cottages which are seen scattered at intervals on 
the banks of the Don. On arriving at St. Demetry and Rostow, 
our traveller found that they were celebrating their annual fair, 
which he describes as a scene full of gayety and business. “I drove 
“along,” he observes, “amongst Cossac ks, Kalmuks, Turks, Tar- 
“ tars, ~ Russia ns, &c. all in their venuine costumes, bargaining over 
“every variety of purchaseable merchandise, spread out upon the 
| « ground. Oxen, horses, and cart-wheels, seemed to be the great ob- 
; “jects of sale.” Wood also appeared in great estimation, and in 
4 many places enormous piles of it were re ared up so as to block up 
the road. Cart-wheels were of every description and size, and 
were piled up in pyramids. Being anxious to meet Count Platoff, 


e,, Sir R. left Rostow, which is a place of considerable importance, in 
. consequence of its lying on the road from Moscow, and other great 
i towns, towards the coasts of Azoft and the Black Sea, and arrived 


the same evening at New Tcherkask, the capital of the country. 
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He was most kindly and hospitably received by Count Platoff, 
who expressed the strongest feelings of gratitude for the reception 
he had met with when in England, adding that he considered him- 
self fortunate when circumstances brought any Englishman into 
his country, as it gave him an opportunity of evincing his grati- 
tude. His palace is a fine building. A guard of Cossacks kept the 
gate; others with drawn swords were standing at the entrance, 
while officers in waiting. orderlies, with all the apparatus of mili- 
tary and princely state, occupied the passages and anti-rooms. 
Count Platoff’s mode of living was in the best style; he dined at 
five o’clock; the wines which he chiefly used were from the Greek 
islands, although the count boasted, not without reason, of the red 
and white champaigne of the Don, which, when old, Sir R. ob- 
serves, is not inferior to the same wines in France. He commends 
also another sort of red wine which he drank here, as not inferior 
to any from Bourdeaux. It was made by a family of Germans, who 
had been brought for this purpose from the Rhine. From these 
specimens our author seems to have little doubt that the vineyards 
of the Dnieper and the Don would, with due application of care 
and skill, produce wines to rival those of France or Germany. 
If such a valuable commodity could be produced, it would form an 
admirable staple in the commerce of the country, with which the 
valuable manufactures of Britain could be purchased to any ex- 
tent. Game of all kinds is abundant, saesicaley bustards, pheas- 
ants, partridges, &c. Fish is in equal plenty, and good cheer of 
every description is procured in great abundance, at a moderate 
expense. 

While our traveller was with Count Platoff, he was visited by 
his imperial highness the Grand Duke Michael, and, as may be 
supposed, every effort was made to do honour to the royal guest. 
On this occasion the warlike manners of the people were conspicu- 
ous. The whole town was in motion; nothing was to be seen but 
men and horses running to and fro, and squadrons of artillery 
moving in every direction; so that the whole had the appearance 
of preparations for the reception of an enemy rather than of an 
honoured prince. The road was lined by dismounted Cossacks; 
and at the gate of the city a splendid tent was pitched, which con- 
tained Count Platoff and his suite. The plains were covered with 
a mixed population of all ages, sexes and conditions, ‘T'artars, Kal- 
muks, Russians, on foot, in carriages, in waggons, or on horse- 
back. The arrival of the prince was celebrated, according to the 
usual forms observed on these occasions, by the firing of cannon, — 
by military reviews, dinners, balls and suppers. The prince set 
out early on the morning of the third day after he arrived, and 
our author resolved also, without farther delay, to prosecute his 
journey into Persia. Count Platoff promised to farther his views, 
and to guarantee the security of his route as far as ‘Teflis, the 
capital of Georgia. 
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Our author accordingly set out on his laborious journey on the 
23d September, and here his hardships may be said to have com- 
menced. Crossing at Nishnoy Egorlisky, ito the government of 
Caucasus, the country and the inhabitants begin to assume a new 
and more wild character. At the village of Tergifskoy, two Cos- 
sacks were given him for an escort; they were of low stature, of 
rugged visages, and their garb was after the most savage fashion. 
They had on their heads a small cloth cap, pound with sheepskin 
or fur; and on their body a thick vest, which, falling to the knee, 
met a pair of loose trowsers which were stuffed into their boots. 
Their arms were a musket slung across their shoulders, and pro- 
tected from the damp by a hairy case; a straight sword fastened to 
the left side by a belt around the waist; and a dagger of great 
breadth, from which depended a large knife. Their horse accoutre- 
ments are the same as those of other Cossacks; and both man and 
horse are in some measure protected from the weather by a sort of 
cloak made of the mountain goat, and manufactured in the coun- 
try. On quitting this village, and ascending the height beyond it, 
the mountain range of Caucasus first burst upon their view, and 
filled their minds with the most sublime emotions of wonder and 
— We select the following description. 

“ No pen can express the emotion which the sudden burst of 
this sublime range excited in my mind. I had seen almost all the 
wildest and most gigantic chains in Portugal and Spain, but none 
gave me an idea of the vastness and grandeur of tiiat I now con- 
templated. This seemed nature’s bulwark between the nations of 
Europe and of Asia. Elborous, amongst whose rocks tradition re- 
ports Prometheus to have been chained, stood, clad in primeval 
snows, a world of mountains in itself, towering above all, its white 
and radiant summits mingling with the heavens; while the pale 
and countless heads of the subordinate range, high in themselves, 
but far beneath its altitude, stretched along the horizon, till lost to 
sight in the soft fleeces of the clouds. Several rough and huge 
masses of black rock rose from the intermediate plain; their size 
was mountainous, but being viewed near the mighty Caucasus, and 
compared with them, they appeared little more than hills; yet the 
contrast was fine, their dark brows giving greater effect to the daz- 
zling summits which towered above them.” 

On approaching the mountains, the weather, which had been 
gradually darkening, turned into a continued and drenching rain, 
in the midst of which they arrived at the town of Alexandroff. 
The aspect of the country, as well as that of the inhabitants be- 
came gradually more wild and savage. ‘The natives of these moun- 
tains are habituated to a life of plunder; they lurk in the mountain 
passes, and among the huge rocks; and sally out on the unprotected 
traveller, whom they overpower and murder before he is aware. 
There is no travelling here in safety without an adequate escort; 
and at certain distances along the valley which borders the Cau- 
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casus, and along its vast chain, guards of Cossacks are stationed, 
who watch day and night. A small hovel is built, near which is 
erected a sort of stage about 12 feet high, on which a Cossack 
guard takes his daily and nightly station to look out, and, on the 
least alarm, the horses picqueted beneath are ready for their mas- 
ters. 

At Mozdok, which is a flourishing little town on the banks of 
the Terek, a caravan sets ovt with a proper escort to cross the 
mountains of the Caucasus for Teflisin Georgia. The road is dan- 
gerous from the predatory habits of the natives, who are all moun- 
tain robb:rs, lurking in impenetrable fastnesses, from which they 
sally out upon their prey. Since those countries have come under 
the power of Russia, her firm and vigilant administration has in 
some degree repressed these banditti; but they are still formida- 
ble, as they associate in large bands, and are more than a match 
for any body of unprotected travellers. From the wild inhabitants 
of this country, bordering on the Caucasus, Russia has formed a 
corps of Cossacks, known by the general name of the Cossacks of 
the line of the Caucasus, whose business it is to escort travellers, 
caravans, &c. and they are universally reported to discharge their 
duty with singular valour and fidelity. 

On reaching the spot where the convoy for Teflis was to halt 
for the night, every thing bore the face of military watchfulness. 
The officer had taken a good position; arms were distributed amon 
the troops, who had all their posts assigned them; they conmaad 
of 100 chasseurs, and 40 Cossacks, with a six-pounder. Fifty cha- 
riots of salt, and as many of European merchandize; ten or twelve 
travellers on horseback, half a dozen carriages, and Sir R. K. Por- 
ter’s calache, and another, closed up the rear. The road lay along 
the Terek, through steep hills and gloomy ravines, breaking into a 
thousand wild and abrupt ascents and descents, and exhibiting all 
the wild varieties of mountain scenery. Our author’s description 
of these sublime and rugged prospects is lively and striking; and 
from his account of this Alpine country, it appears to be singular- 
ly picturesque and terrible. 

“On our right (he observes) rolled the Terek, breaking over its 
stony bed, and washing with a surge, rather than a flowing stream, 
the rocky bases of the mountains which rise in progressive accli- 
vities from its bold shores. The day had begun to clear about noon, 
and the dark curtain of vapours which had so long shut these stu- 
pendous hills from my sight, broke away into a thousand masses 
of fleecy clouds; and, as they gradually glided downwards, exhal-. 
ed into ether, or separated across the brows of the mountains, the 
vast piles of Caucasus were presented to my view—a world of 
themselves—rocky, rugged, and capped with snow, stretching east 
and west beyond the reach of vision, and shooting far into the 
skies.” 
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After a laborious journey through these dreary regions, Sir R. 
scaled this sublime range of mountains, and arrived on the 12th 
October, at Teilis, the capital of Georgia. In the course of his toil- 
some marci he suffered extreme hardship—from the wretched and 
mountainous roads often lying through precipices—from the state 
of the towns and military posts on the route, which had no decent 
accommodations—and from the severity of the weather, which was 
alternately tempestuous, with either rain or snow, or keen frost. 
Of the numerous tribes which are scattered through these wild re- 
gions, of their rude and predatory habits, of the general insecurity 
which attends travelling im such places, and of the vigorous and per- 
severing efforts of Russia to improve the country, and to reclaim 
its inhabitants to industry and peace, he gives a most interesting 
account. These provinces, it is well known, have been but lately 
acquired by the victorious arms of Russia. ‘They are inhabited by 
a barbarous and disorderly race, who from time immemorial, have 
lived by plunder, and who are still averse from every peaceable 
occupation. The nature of the country, rugged and wild, full of im- 
penetrable fastnesses and mountain passes, known only to the natives, 
is favourable to such a mode of life, as it affords to those who know 
it, and are inured to scale its frowning heights, excellent oppor- 
tunities for way-laying and plundering defenceless travellers, and 
for afterwards escaping with their booty. The natives were ac- 
cordingly a lawless race of banditti, who pursued robbery and 
murder as a trade, which was handed down from father to son, and 
in which the youth were trained as to honourable war. Under the 
feeble and ill-regulated administration of Turkey or Persia, all 
these disorders had full scope, and robbery became the settled pur- 
suit of the whole community. On obtaining possession of these 
provinces, it was the first care of Russia firmly to repress all out- 
rage, and to control the turbulent propensities of its new sub- 
jects by a strict system of European police. This, however, was 
no easy task. Their disorderly habits had taken deep root, and 
were also greatly promoted by the wild and savage state of the 
country, in which there were no communications except such as 
were established for the convenivnce of robbery and murder, and 
were known only to the lawless people who inhabited it. Under the 
vigilant policy of Russia, roads, passable for horses and carriages, 
have been carried over these mountains; in many parts they have 
been cut through the solid rock with immense labour. Fortshave been 
constructed at convenient stations to overawe the turbulent; and 
mnilitary officers, of known talentsand of high rank, are appointed to 
the administration of these provinces, who are constantly at their 
post, superintending and encouraging the necessary measures for 
the peace of the country. By this wise policy some progress 
has been made towards the establishment of good order. A Rus- 
sian fort is a rallying point for those who are disposed to a 
and peace, and under its protection a village is quickly formed, 
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which is gradually increased by new settlers. ‘These, pursuing 
cultivation for a subsistence, acquire comforts and conveniences 
which they never before enjoyed; and hence it is expected, that 
their example may diffuse more humane manners to the distant 
tribes. This however must be the work of time. The present race 
must —_ away before any great change can be effected on the 


face of the country, and in the habits of the people, and it can on- 
mI be by a perseverance in the present wise and energetic measures 
that this result can be produced. 

Teflis, the capital of Georgia, is distant about 1680 miles from 
Petersburgh. ‘The town is situated on the banks of the Kur, at the 
foot of a line of dark and barren hills, which gloomily overshadow 
it, and the whole aspect of the place seems to parties the dismal 
hue of the surrounding heights. 

“ The hoary battlements above,” says Sir R. “and the still ma- 
jestic towers of the ancient citadel; the spires of Christian churches, 
and other marks of European residents; even their testimonies of 
past grandeur and present consequence, and what is more, present 
Christian brotherhood, could not for some time erase the horrible 
dungeon-impression of Asiatic dirt and barbarism received at first 
view of the town.” 

The streets are narrow, intolerably filthy in wet weather, and 
dusty, in dry. The present governor, however, is improving the 
place by paving the streets, and by directing all the ruinous houses 
to be either repaired, or to be repiaced by new ones. Our author 
visited the hot baths for which Teflis is celebrated. The water is 
procured from hot springs, which flow from the rocks at the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine, with which mingles a mountain stream. 
There are two ranges of baths, one for men, the other for women; 
the chambers which serve for the bath are excavated out of the so- 
lid rock, over whose surface the water originally flowed; and these 
are divided, under one vaulted roof, into different apartments, which 
are gloomily lighted by means of lamps. Sir R. went through the 
whole of these, and he gives a most disgusting account of the heat, 
filth, and stench which arose from oath an indiscriminate collec- 
tion of all classes, mingled together in those confined prison-like 
apartments. He afterwards visited the baths alloted for the women, 
in which he was admitted without the least scruple, but from which, 
however, he soon retired, no way delighted with the exhibitions to 
which he was a witness. 

Sir R. remarks, that since this country of the Caucasus, includ- 
ing Georgia, &c. has come under the power of Russia, a change, . 
and one not the most favourable, has taken place in the man- 
ners of the women. They have, it appears, lost their Asiatic re- 
serve, without acquiring European modesty. The disuse of that 
rigid seclusion and reserve which withheld them from the other 
sex, seems to have relaxed in their minds the obligations of female. 

virtue. They have thrown off the bonds imposed on them by for- 
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mer customs, while they are totally insensible to the delicate re- 
straints of European manners. The great security to virtue is thus 
withdrawn. The introduction of the Russians has subverted one 
system of manners without establishing any other. The Asiatics 
have acquired, not freedom, but licentiousness, and this disadvan- 
tage must be felt, until the change which is now going on be com- 
pleted, until the manners become thoroughly European, and until 
the necessary restraints and correctives grow up, to regulate that 
free and easy intercourse of the sexes which prevails in Europe. 

Our author describes at length the manners and customs of the 
Circassians and Georgians; and his descriptions are lively and in- 
piri 1 But we have no room for long extracts, and must refer 
our readers to the work itself for farther details on this subject. 
He gives also a most striking account of the tremendous scenery 
of these mountain deserts, where every thing appears to be on a 
emg scale than in any of the Alpine countries of Europe. ‘The 

alling of a great mass of. stow, dislodged by its own weight, or by 

long continued rains, is a phenomenon well known in mountain- 
ous regions, and is always attended with destructive effects. But 
the destruction occasioned by these avalanches, in the mountains 
of Caucasus, far exceeds what we ever before heard of. On the 
higher mountains, and among the immense and abrupt precipices 
with which this region abounds, the snow accumulates in the 
course of centuries, until the load, gradually increasing, either 
sinks down by its own weight, or becomes too heavy for the rocks 
on which it rests, in which case the whole falls down with a dread- 
ful crash, and with wide destruction, into the lower valleys. In 
June, 1776, the course of the Terek was stopt by one of these fall- 
ing masses of snow, and its impeded waters rose to the height of 
258 feet, when, suddenly bursting through the rocky barrier which 
hemmed them in, they rushed forward in a wasting flood, spread- 
ing destruction far and wide. A similar scene took place in 1817, 
by the falling of an immense mass of snow, from the mountain of 
Derial. The following is the description which is given of this 
dreadful calamity. 

« As the avalanche rushed on, huge masses of rock rifted from 
the mountain side were driving before it; and the snows and ice 
of centuries, pouring down in immense shattered forms, and rend- 
ing heaps, fell like the fall of an earthquake, covering from human 
eye, villages, valleys, and people! What an awful moment when 
all was still! When the dreadful cries of man and beast were 
heard no more, and the tremendous avalanche lay, a vast motionless, 
white shroud, on all around. 

«The magnitude of the destruction will readily be comprehend- 
ed, when it is understood that the depth of the snow which thus 
rolled downwards in sight of the appalled inhabitants of the val- 
ley, was full twenty-eight fathoms, that is, 186 feet, and its extent 
more than six wersts. or four miles English. It immediately block- 
ed up the course of the Terek, whose obstructed waters beating up 
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in immense billows, foaming and raging against this strange im- 
pediment, seemed at times ready to overtop it, but still repelled by 
the firmness and height of the snow, it fell back on its bed with a 
roaring that proclaimed the dreadful scene to a vast distance. The 
evercharged waters then formed themselves into a lake, which 
spread down the whole valley on the river side of its tremendous bar- 
rier, thus completely barring all communication with Wlady Cauca- 
sus. Nearly twelve days elapsed before the river had sapped its way 
through so immense a body of consolidated snow, but when it did 
make an opening, its flood and fury, and devastating consequences, 
fell not far short of the dreadful ruin occasioned by the cause of 
its obstruction. Bridges, forts, every thing contiguous to its path 
were washed away in the torrent.” 

Other risks besides those described beset the unfortunate tra- 
veller in these mountainous defiles. In summer the rocks which 
project from the steep face of the precipices, being loosened by 
heavy rains, or the melting of the snows, tumble suddenly down, 
knocking off others in their fall, and crushing all beneath them. 

Sir R. set out from Teflis on the 7th November, and arrived 
without any accident at Erivan, within the Persian frontier, his 
road being through a rugged and mountainous country, covered in 
many parts with snow and inhabited by an equally barbarous 
race as that through which he passed. The ancient memorials of 
past greatness were scattered about, and in this wild and savage 
region there were some happy tracts, full of villages, and distin- 
guished by fertility, industry, and wealth. In some of these spots, 
our traveller found the most hospitable entertainment, being plen- 
tifully regaled with milk, eggs, butter and the most exquisite ho- 
ney. Arrived at Goumri, a post on the extremity of the Russian 
frontier, the European or Cossack escort was exchanged for one 
consisting entirely of natives, which the Russian general Yarmil- 
loff, whose attentions Sir R. strongly commends, took care should 
be sufficient for his security. Of this escort, which consisted of ten 
horsemen, we have the following picturesque description, 

“These men were all well armed, and capitally mounted, and, I 
doubted not, could be desperate fellows should occasion call them 
forth, at least, so I might gather from their garb and faces, for 
never since I set foot amongst the Caucasus had I beheld a more 
murderous looking band of villains. Their chief was a brawny de- 
termined-visaged man, and wore round his neck a medal of the 
Emperor Alexander, which had been hung there with a ribband of 
St. George as a badge of his superior bravery during the late war 
between Persia and the Russian Empire. A pair of long Turkish 
pistols were stuck at his girdle, from which was suspended his sa- 
bre and a large knife. These, with a carabine slung across his 
shoulders, completed his arms. His dress was a mixture of Geor- 
gian and Turkish, and his horse, which was as wildiy and efficient- 
ly caparisoned, seemed to possess equal fire with his master. The 
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whole of my escort under his command were armed in much the 
Same way, and each carried four or five pouches filled with balls, 
cartridges, &c. The morning being cold, several of them were 
wrapped in their bourkas, which greatly increased the savage air 
of their appearance.” 

With this escort Sir R. went to visit Anni, one of the ancient 

capitals of Armenia, and within the Turkish frontier. This once 
splendid city is now a heap of ruins, and a lurking place for rob- 
bers. Before arriving at the city, its towers were seen spreading 
to a vast extent along the horizon. On the south and east, the city 
was defended by a deep ravine, through which flows the Arpat- 
chai. On the south and west it was defended by high walls and 
towers of the finest masonry. Over the outer gate was sculptured 
a leopard or lion-passant; and on the flanking towers several large 
crosses were carved on the stone, and richly decorated with ex- 
quisite fret-work. Within the city, the ground was covered with 
hewn stones, broken capitals, columns, shattered but highly orna- 
mented friezes, and other memorials of ancient magnificence. On 
the western extremity of the city, stretching nearly along its whole 
breadth, is the ancient palace of the Armenian kings, “ so superbly 
“decorated,” says our author, “within and without, that no de- 
“scription can give an adequate idea of the variety and ric: ness 
“ofthe highly wrought carvings on the stone, which are all over 
“the building, or of the finely executed Mosaic patterns, which 
“beautify the floors of its countless halls.” The farther that our 
author examined this city, the more was his admiration excited of its 
great magnificence. The capitals of the pillars, the nice carvings 
of the intricate ornaments, and arabesque friezes, surpassed 
whatever of the kind he had ever before seen, and he would have 
remained longer, but he was warned by the approach of night to 
depart; for, however strongly guarded, and however bravely he might 
be defended, he might still be attacked and overpowered by a larger 
body of banditti, of whom he was assured there were numerous 
bands in the neighbourhood. Taking leave, therefore, with regret, 
of those ruins, among which lie hid such precious treasures of an- 
tiquity, he took a last look of the majestic relics of Anni, lying a 
vast solitude on the gray and wintry plain. 

His journey was through a depopulated country, once the seat 
of wealth and improvement, now covered with the ruins of great 
cities, towns, villages, &c. and the haunt of et banditti. 
These districts being on the common frontier of Turkey, Persia, 
and Russia, and a sort of border land, are naturally resorted to by 
robbers, as the most favourable scene for the exercise of their oc- 
cupations, and until the authority of Russia be pushed farther 
south, they must continue, as they at present are, a frightful wil- 
derness. 

As he journied in this direction, our author had a clear view of 
Mount Ararat, of which he gives a splendid description. The icy 
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peaks of its double heads, (he observes,) “rose majestically into the 
clear and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed bright upon them, and 
the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance, equal to other suns.” 
The inaccessible summits of this far-famed mountain have never 
been trodden by man since the days of Noah; and though various 
attempts have been made to scale its tremendous pyramids, they 
have all failed. The distance between the commencement of the 
snowy line and the summit, is so great, that no person could make 
his way through the snows and glaciers of this frightful region. 
He must perish with cold long before he could reach the summit. 
The two heads of this mountain are separated by a wide cleft, or 
rather glen. The larger head shows to the north-west, a broken 
and abrupt front, opening about half way down into a stupendous 
chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. 

Erivan being the first Persian town of consequence at which 
Sir R. K. Porter had arrived, he lost no time in waiting upon those 
in authority, for the purpose of making known the object of his 
visit, and claiming protection. He was conducted through a varie- 
ty of wretched streets to the fortress, and pane along through 
several bye-alleys, to the governor’s palace, he was ushered alon 
two square courts, whence passing through a very small door-way, 
he ascended a few ruinous steps, crowded with natives. Having 
passed under a curtain which was raised for the purpose, he found 
himself in presence of the Sardar or the commandant, who gave 
him the most favourable reception, and sent to him an officer call- 
ed a mehmandar, with orders to provide him with every facility 
for prosecuting his journey. Erivan, having been so often the scene 
of devastation and massacre, has declined from its ancient magnifi- 
cence, and had this melancholy resemblance to all the other places 
visited by our author, in his way from Wlady Caucasus, namely, 
that ruins mingle every where with the habitable parts of the town. 
{ts inhabitants, under the united effects of war and other calami- 
ties, have dwindled down to a scanty remnant, not exceeding 
15,000 persons. 

At Tabreez, whither our author proceeded by the shortest 
course, he was introduced to Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent of the 
Persian throne. This city, which is the capital of Azerbijan, is 
situated in 38° 4’ lat. It has undergone many vicissitudes, having 
suffered both from war and from natural convulsions. In 1686, ac- 
cording to Chardin, it contained half a million of inhabitants; but 
such had been the devastations of war, with its attendant calami- 
ties of famine and pestilence, that in the year 1727, when the 
city was totally destroyed by an earthquake, it is estimated 
that not less than 70,000 persons lost their lives; and at the suc- 
ceeding shock, which happened 60 years afterwards, only 40,000 
remained to be destroyed by this calamity. The prince, Abbas 
Mirza, who resides at it, is doing all in bis power to strengthen 
the place, and give it military importance. To restore it to its for- 
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mer grandeur is even beyond his despotic power. The cause of all 
the devastations which have overspread this part of Asia, and laid 
waste its flourishing towns, must be sought for in the barbarous 
character of those by whom it has been overrun. War in Europe, 
calamitous as it may be, is not attended with these aeneren* 
consequences, because it is conducted according to more humane 
maxims. We have seen the capitals of the different European pow- 
ers occupied by each others’ arms; but no destruction followed; no 
useless vengeance was inflicted on the conquered enemy; far less 
were the people or the monuments of art which they had raised, 
given over to be wasted by the saldiery. In Europe the rage of war is 
thus tempered by policy; all is reckoned lawful which tends to re- 
duce and weaken the enemy; but what merely tends to harass and 
distress is held to be without the limit of civilized contests.* The 
Asiatics, on the contrary, carry on war in the spirit of savages. 
They show no mercy to their enemies, but rob and spoil without 
bounds, and in a moment destroy the labours of ages. As a great 
historian observes, peace with them is without confidence, and 
war is without mercy. They want knowledge to appreciate the 
value of what they thus destroy. Such outrages would not be toler- 
ated in Europe. Their authors would draw down upon their heads 
the vengeance of surrounding states, who would unite to repress 
such violations of the rules of war. It is to the ignorance and cru- 
elty of the people, therefore, that we are to trace the degraded and 
depopulated state of the country. 

This city, like most of the modern cities of Persia, has but a 
mean appearance. Nothing is to be seen on either side of the nar- 
row streets, but long mud-walls of different heights, generally low, 
and perforated here and there with small mean-looking doors, the 
domes of mosques, the towers of an old citidel, or scattered ruins, 
being all that remains to diversify the dike-like traverses of the 
towns. All the houses of Persia, whether they belong to rich or 
poor, have the same outward appearance, and within, there are 
several courts or quadrangles, round which are disposed the apart- 
ments of the house, which are large or small according to the 
wealth or consequence of the owner. ‘The open courts are either 
paved, with fountains in the middle, or planted as a garden. In 
these fountains are several leaden pipes, even with the surface, 
which spout up water to the height of 16 or 18 inches. The Per- 
sians are particularly fond of this luxury, and generally contrive 
to have the tank so close to the open window of the great public 
room, that it breeds innumerable swarms of insects, which fill the 
room, and torment the visiters with their stings. The palace of the 
prince is hardly to be distinguished from the obscurest mansions, 
and its apartments are arranged in the same manner. 


* It is scarcely necessary to observe, how wantonly this rule was violat- 
ed by the British in the last war with the United States. 
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Sir R. having examined all the other parts of the palace, was 
anxious to inspect the apartments provided for the women. He 
was accordingly conducted to the quadrangle of the prince’s pa- 
lace alloted for them. Their sitting apartment was magnificent and 
Spacious, occupying nearly the whole length of one of the sides of 
the square. The windows were particularly splendid, their frames 
being subdivided into a variety of principal forms or patterns, 
such as stars, circles, &c. flowing gracefully into each other, while 
the separations were filled with the most brilliant stained glass of 
every possible colour, He examined the room in which were the 
baths. It is a spacious saloon of an octagon shape, its dome sup- 
ported by four columns. It is lighted by a circular opening from 
above, covered with a thin slab of T'abreez marble, perfectly trans- 

arent. A door on the left leads to the great bath, which is one 
immense hall, covered with marble, both walls and floor, and from 
this chamber diverge several marble recesses. At one end is the 
interior bath, with about four feet depth of water. Beneath is the 
boiler, whence a pipe conveys the heated water into the receiver 
above. Heated air is also diffused by means of tubes into the sa- 
loon and the recesses. The walls are adorned with a profusion of 
mirrors, and there are benches covered with the finest carpets for 
the bathers to repose on. The bath in Persia is a most elaborate 
process, which consists not merely in immersing the body in wa- 
ter, but of various other operations, such as rubbing and brushing 
the body in various ways, also in pinching and pulling with so 
much force and pressure as to produce a violent glow over the 
whole frame. “Some of the bathers,” Sir R. observes, “delight in 
“having every joint in their bodies strained till they crack, and 
“this part of the operation is brought to such perfection, that the 
“very vertebree of the back are om to ring a peal in succession.” 

The bath is regarded by the Persian ladies, who live in constant 
seclusion, as a great rendezvous for gossip and scandal. They of- 
ten pass seven or eight hours together in the carpeted saloon, re- 
lating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, and decking out their beauty 
in all the fancied perfection of the east. Sir R. K. Porter after- 
wards visited the general saloon of audience of the prince, which is 
a spacious room, and open entirely to a fine garden from the roof 
to the floor. The room is ornamented with gilding, flowers, and ara- 
besque devices; also with the pictures of former shahs, gorgeous- 
ly mounted in magnificent frames, and with a profusion of splen- 
did mirrors. The floors are covered with the finest carpets, and 
with carpet cushions, which constitute the whole furniture both of 


rich and poor; the distinction between the different ranks being ~ 


merely in the fineness of the materials. 

Our author, while in Tabreez, was invited to a Persian enter- 
tainment by one of the ministers of state, of which he gives rather 
a ludicrous description. They were shown into an extensive sa- 
loon, richly carpeted as usual, and furnished with cushions, on 
which they sat cross-legged. The room was lighted by two huge. 
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heavy, and ill-proportioned candalabras, in which oil was burnt. 
In a small chimney at one end of the room blazed a lively wood 
fire, the weather being cold, and at another extremity was placed 
a broken dish full of slowing charcoal. Coffee, tea, and kaliouns 
for smoking tobacco, &c. were first served, after which we have the 
following account of the entertainment. 

< Several servants immediately entered, bearing a long narrow 
roll of flowered cotton in their arms, which they laid down and 
spread before the whole company, who now occupied both sides of 
the room. This napery was placed close to our knees. 

“The next service was, to set a piece of the thin sort of bread 
or cake I formerly described, before each guest, to be used as a 
plate and napkin. Then came a tray, between every two persons, 
containing the following articles of food: two bowls of sherbet, 
each pr ovided with a wooden spoon of delicate and elegant work- 
manship; a couple of dishes of ‘pillau, composed of rice soaked 
in oil or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and a little saffron; two plates 
with melon sliced; two others, containing a dozen kebbobs, or 
morsels of dry broiled meat; and a dish, presenting a fowl roasted 
to a cinder. The whole party along the extended web, being in like 
manner supplied, the host gave the sign for falling to, a command 
that seemed to be understood literally, for every back became 
bent, every face was brought close to the point of attack, and eve- 
ry jaw, in an instant, was inmotion. This is done by a marvellous 
dexterity in gathering up the rice, or victuals of any kind, with the 
right hand, and almost at the same moment, thrusting it into the 
mouth. The left hand is never used by the Persians but in the 
humblest offices; however, during meals at least, the honoured 
member certainly does the business of two, for no cessation could 
be observed in the active passage of meat, melon, sherbet, &c. from 
the board to the mouths of the grave and distinguished assembly. 
I must say, [ never saw a more. silent repast in my life, nor one 
where the sounds of mastication were so audible. In some coun- 
tries it may be ‘merry in the hall, when beards wag all,’ but 
here, I could only think of a similar range of respectab ble quadru- 
peds, with their heads not farther from the troughs than ours 
were from the trays. For my part, whenever I wished to avail my- 
self of the heaps of good provinder on mine, at every attempt to 
throw a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my sleeve: 
so that after several unsuccessful essays, I gave up the enjoyment 
of this most savoury dish of the feast, and contented myself with 
a dry kebbob or two.” 

After the entertainment was finished, the company rose to take 
their leave, a movement which our author obeyed with great diffi- 
culty, his limbs, owing to the posture in which he had been so lon 
constrained to sit, being so cramped, that he could scarcely walk, 

The king of Persia was absent at the time Sir R. arrived at Ta- 
breez. He was introduced to him afterwards, and met with a most 
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favourable reception. His Majesty even invited him to travel in 

company with hin to Teheran, the present metropolis of Persia, 
adding that he would be much better accommodated along with 
him than if he was journeying alone. This offer our author gladly 
accepted, and he set out along with the royal cavalcade for Teher- 
an on the 3d March. They travelled the journey on horseback, 
the ruggedness of the roads not admitting of carriage travelling, 
and towards the end of March they reached Teheran. In the 
course of this journey, the whole party, though in the 35th degree 
of north latitude, suffered most grieviously from the cold. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the winds were bleak and 
piercing. ‘This intense degree of cold would imply a consider- 
able elevation of the ground. 

Sir R. K. Porter, while travelling, was admitted to very familiar 
discourse with the king, whom he describes as amiable in his man- 
ners, and enlightened in all his notions. He was according to his 
account, duly sensible of the inferiority of Persia to Europe in all 
the valuable arts and improvements of life, and was extremely 
anxious to meliorate the condition of his own country. But, like 
all despotic sovereigns, he seemed not altogether aware that such 
improvements are of slow growth, and cannot be brought about at 
the mere fiat of absolute power. Having been well received by the 
prince, he is disposed to go the utmost length of courtly compli- 
ment in his praise. In the mean time, however, he lets out the im- 
portant fact that the king is fond of money, and that to gratify this 
passion he extorts it from his subjects. ‘This example is not lost 
on the nobility, who all join in fleecing the people; and it does not 
appear that these have any protection against such oppressions. We 
have no account from Sir Robert of the civil institutions of the 
country—whether there exist any tribunals to which the oppress- 
ed can fly for relief—or whether the evil consists in the perversion of 
justice by the power of the aristocracy. Any information on these 
important points would have been highly interesting—fully more 
so than the account which we have of all the idle pageantry of the 
court—the horse-racing—the annual festival, and rejoicings, &e, 
All these routs and amusements, which are got up for the enter- 
tainment of the mob, are much the same in all countries, consisting 
merely of noise and clamour, the effect being produced by drums, 
trumpets, the firing of cannon, and the shouting and hallooing of 
men collected into noisy cavalcades. Of all these Sir Robert has 
given a most elaborate description, which, though rather long, is 
certainly amusing. 


The condition of the women in Persia, as indeed in all eastern 


countries, must exercise a most unfavourable influence in the state 

of manners. They are secluded, it is well known, from public 

view, and are not, as women ought to be, the free and equai com- 

panions of their husbands, but are kept for his pleasure. They are 

merely valued for their personal charms, and when these begin to 
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fade away, they are cast aside by their husbands for a younger 
mistress, both custom and law allowing the man as many concu- 
cubines as he can afford to maintain. Such a life of selfish licen- 
tiousness is not calculated for the improvement of either party. 
It tends to reduce the women to the lowest state of debasement, 
while in the other sex it checks the growth of every manly or gen- 
erous feeling. 

Teheran is situated in lon. 50° 52’ east, lat. 35° 37’ north, at 
the foot of the Elborz mountains, phe which numerous torrents 
falling saturate the ground below, and render it during the rainy 
seasons an unwholesome marsh, insomuch that during the heat of 
summer the town is evacuated by the great body of its inhabitants. 
The rich retire to other houses more : pleasant and more healthy, 
and the poor betake themselves to tents, where they spend the 
summer months. The streets of this, like all other Persian towns, 
are extremely narrow, and full of mud or dust according as the 
weather is wet or dry. When a great man goes out he is veneral- 
ly on horseback, followed by about thirty or forty ill-appont ted ser- 
vants on foot. “ Successions of such groups, loaded camels, mules, 
“asses, and not unfrequently one or two of the reyal elephants, 
‘are continually passing to and fro; sometimes jamming up the 
“streets to the imminent hazard of life and limbs both of man 
“and beast.”’ In the construction of all the cities of the east, the 
great object seems to be to compress the greatest quantity of in- 
habitants into the smallest given space. One reason given for the 
narrow streets, and the confined character generally of the town, 
is that they afford shelter from the violence of the summer sun. 
Sir Robert seems to think that this apology is a mere pretext; and 
that the supposed advantage of narrow streets is far outweighed by 
the confined heat, by the crowd, and the odious smells produced, 
where human beings are crowded together in this manner without 
space to turn themselv es. 

The present royal family rigidly enforce the Mahometan pro- 
hibition against the use of wine. They themselves practise the 
strictest abstinence in this particular; and so great is their abhor- 
rence of any unlawful indulgence, that the chief officers of the 
town are ordered, whenever ‘they discover the wine of Shiraz, to 
see the jars w hich contain it broken to pieces. Under these super- 
stitious prohibitions the fine viney ards of the country are neglect- 
ed, and the wine of Shiraz, formerly so celebrated, “has quite de- 
generated. No attention being paid to the manufacture of an arti- 
cle proscribed by law and religion, it is with great difficulty that it 

can be procured g¢ renuine. This strictness does not, however, ex- 
tend to foreigners, who are allowed the most liberal indulgence i in 
the use of wine; and a wine-shop is licensced in the city, for the 
special use of the Russians who are in the service of the Great 
King. In the decline of life, it is alleged, that many of the natives 
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secretly apply to this cordial as a restorative. In public, however, 
any such indulgence would be visited with a severe flogging. 

Having spent some time in visiting the interesting ruins of 
Rhey, Sir Robert set forward for Ispahan on the 13th May. The 
king appointed his mehmander, or purveyor, and gave him also a 
paper empowering him to forage for provisions, and extort them 
from the wretched inhabitants in every part of the Persian em- 
pire. Of this privilege, our readers may readily believe, Sir Ro- 
bert was not very forward to avail himself. He reached Ispahan, 
the former capital of Persia, on the 25th May, having passed 
through various towns which had once been flourishing, but which 
now bore the marks of decay and ruin. Occasionally he lodged 
at caravansaries, some of which were spacious and magnificent. 
The places for the reception of travellers are farmed out to indi- 
viduals by the government. The keeper of the caravansary pays 
annually two hundred tomaums, saat to four hundred and forty- 
four dollars, for an exemption from all hospitable imposts on the 
part of the crown, so that the power which our author received to 
forage for provisions was of no use here. the same individual 
has also the exclusive privilege of selling provisions in his neigh- 
bourhood. Some of these caravansaries are very large. The one 
at the village of Guz is an exact square of one Sones th yards on 
each side. In the middle is a large court or area, around which 
are disposed the apartments for the accommodation of travellers, 
and behind, there is another range of buildings for the accommo- 
dation of servants, muleteers, and other persons who may wish to 
be near their cattle, 

We derive little information from the present work respecting 
ihe nature of the public revenues, or the mode of collecting them. 
It is obvious, indeed, that the people are oppressed; but whether 
by the weight of the government imposts, or by vicious modes of 
taxation, does not appear. At the village of Guz, which is des- 
cribed as exceedingly prosperous, and surrounded with flourishing 
cultivation, corn, barley, cotton, melons, water-melons, &c. cover- 
ing the country as far as the eye can reach, our author mentions 
that there is a tax imposed on the use of the water, which is brought 
by artificial channels for the irrigation of those lands. The pro- 
duce of this tax is considerable; but he states that it would be 
oreater were the dues collected by the government agents faith- 
fully accounted for. It appears, that nee to an ill-digested sys- 
tem of coilection, a small proportion of what is levie from the 
people ever reaches the treasury, while every one of the state ex- 
tortioners adds as much as possible to the tax for his own private 
gains, until, the traveller adds, “the poor labouring wretch is made 
to dig the gold out of his very veins; to pour it out with his sweat 
and his blood, and giving his last handful of grain this year, with 
all his means of subsistence, to these hard task-masters, he leaves 
the land and the royal dues to shift for themselves in the next.” 
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Farming and monopoly appear to be the wretched expedients 
adopted for bringing the taxes into the treasury. 

«“ Hence the tough and the loom are often abandoned in des- 
pair, and the poor rack-rented husbandman or mechanic flies to 
some distant province, to seek less oppressive exactors of some 
less exorbitant impost. Thus do villages, and even districts, not 
unfrequently become entirely deserted; and on inquiring what 
inroad of Tartar or Turcamen had rendered the houses tenantless, 
and left so many fine tracts of land without culture, we are sur- 
prised with the information, that some avaricious governor, or 
more likely his rapacious satellites, had passed that way, and the 
besom of destruction could not have swept surer.” 

Ispahan, formerly the capital of Persia, and well worthy that 
pre-eminence, from its wealth and splendor, presents now the 
melancholy spectacle of depopulation and decay. What was for- 
merly streets and squares is uow covered with ruins of every des- 
cription. Sir Robert gives the following spirited sketch of its for- 
mer splendor. 

« During his (Shah Abbas) reign, nearly a million of people ani- 
mated its busy streets, and the equally flourishing peasantry of 
more than fourteen hundred villages in its neighbourhood, supplied 
by their labour the mark-ts of this abundant population. Its bazars 
were filled with merchandise from every quarter of the globe, 
mingled with the rich bales of its own celebrated manufactures. 
Industry, diligence, activity, and business-like negociations, were 
seen and heard every where. The caravansaries were crowded 
with merchants, and goods of Europe and of Asia, while the court 
of the great Shah was the resort of ambassadors from the proudest 
kingdoms, not only of the east but of the west. Travellers throng- 
ed thither to behold its splendors, and to enjoy the gracious recep- 
tion bestowed by its monarch on the learned and ingenious of all 
lands and religions.” 

The following is the reverse of the picture, and unhappily ap- 
plies to its present condition. 

“Its people are reduced to scarcely one-tenth of the just com- 
puted numbers; the streets are every where in ruin; the bazars si- 
lent and abandoned; the caravansaries equally forsaken; its thou- 
sand villages hardly now counting two hundred; its palaces solita- 
ry and forlorn; and the nocturnal laugh and song which used to 
echo trom every part of the gardens, now succeeded by the yells 
of jackalls, and the howls of famishing dogs.” 

The government, both of the city and districts of Ispahan, is at 
present administered by the second minister of the Persian king, 
and, according to our author’s account, he exerts himself most 
anxiously for the improvement of the country. Without calling in 
question his zeal, we may observe, that it is out of the power of 
kings and ministers to promote the prosperity of a country other- 
wise than by letting it alone. Countries, once flourishing, are 
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ruined by the merciless devastations of war, or by the pernicious 
exactions of governments, and there is no way of reviving indus- 
try but by freeing it from the intolerable load which oppresses it. 
Take away the weight which keeps down the spring, and it will 
start up with all its natural elasticity. When kings and mini- 
sters, however, endeavour by artificial encouragements, to force 
forward things against nature, which is the usual poltcy of all des- 
potic countries, they are apt to retard in place of accelerating the 
progress of industry; and their anxious and busy superintendence 
of commerce is often the most pernicious visitation which can be- 
fal a country. According to our author, however, this is not the 
case in Ispahan, the country having since produced to government 
the inereased sum of between six or seven hundred thousand to- 
miaums annually, or between three or four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Sir R. K. Porter enters into a full description of all he found 
worthy of observation in Ispahan, namely, the palace of the forty 
pillars, the royal pleasure grounds, the environs of the city, the 
manners and customs of the people, &c. Our limits only permit 
the following account of the front aspect of the palace. 

“ When we drew near, I found the entire part of the building 
open to the garden; the roof being sustained by a double range of 
columns, the height of which measured eleven Persian yards, (a 
Persian yard being 44 inches,) hence they rose upwards of forty 
feet. Each column shoots up from the united backs of four lions 
of white marble; and the shafts of the columns rising from these 
extraordinary bases, were covered with arabesque patterns and 
foliages, in looking-glass, gilding, and painting; some twisting spi- 
rally, others winding in golden wreaths, or running into lozenges, 
stars, connecting circles, and I know not what intricacies of fancy 
and ingenious workmanship. The ceiling was equally iris-hued 
with flowers, fruits, birds, butterflies, and even couching tigers in 
gold, silver, and painting, amidst hundreds of intermingling com- 
partments of glittering mirrors. At some distance within this open 
chamber, are two more pillars of similar taste to the range; and 
from their capitals springs a spacious arch, forming the entrance 
to a vast interior saloon, in which all the caprices, and labours, 
antl cost of eastern magnificence have been lavished to an incre- 
dible prodigality. The pillars, the walls, the ceiling, might be a 
study for ages for designers in these gorgeous labarynthine orna- 
ments. The floors of both apartments were covered with the rich- 
est carpets of the era in which the building was constructed, the 
age of Shah Abbas, and were as fresh as if just laid down; there 
needs no other proof of the purity of the climate.” 

The climate at [spahan was far from being oppressive. Sir R, 
K. Porter, who rede about a good deal in the city and its environs, 
found no imconvenience from the heat, the thermometer in the 
shade seldom exceeding 75 degrees of Fahrenheit. ‘The evenings 
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te oppressively close, followed by nights extremely cold and 
sharp. 

He left Ispahan on the first June for Shiras, where he arrived 
on the 2d July, being greatly exhausted by the exertions which 
he made in this part o “of his journey, under the unshaded heat of 
the summer sun, to explore the precious remains of antiquity to be 
found at Morgaub, the ancient Pasargadee, at Persepolis, and in 
other parts of the country. 

When leaving Ispahan, he mentions a fact which places in a 
striking view the wretchedness of this once prosperous people. 
He was passing through the ruinous quarter of the town, which 
had formerly been inhabited by the court silversmiths and jewel- 
lers, and which was now the asylum of hundreds of starving 
wretches, who sprung up in every quarter assailing the passing 
travellers with unceasing clamours for relief; “ whole families,” 
Sir R. adds, “from the aged and crippled grandsires, to mothers 
with their infants at their “breasts, surrounded us on all sides, with 
scarce a rag to hide their emaciated and almost blackened limbs. 
This (he adds with great feeling,) was indeed the worst ruin [had 
seen in Ispahan.” 

The road lay through a rugged and impracticable country, 
haunted by robbers, of “whom, however, they encountered none. 
Several of the villages they met with appeared also to be in a 
prosperous state. Others exhibited every mark of filth and poverty. 
In the course of this journey, Sir R. mentions a circumstance 
which completely illustrates the backward state of industry, and 
of all the mechanical arts in this wretched country. Having been 
kindly entertained at one of the villages by a priest, he made him 
a present, by way of return, of an English pocket-knife, which 
overwhelmed him with j joy, as such an arucle is not to be procur- 
ed in Persia on any terms. On another occasion of the same na- 
ture, he repaid the civilities of a Persian surgeon, who was accus- 
tomed to bleed with the point of a very indifferent pen-knife, by 
making him a present of a lancet. When it was put into his hand, 
and was told it was for himself, “he looked at me (says Sir R.) 
and at it, with his mouth open, as if he hardly comprehended the 
possibility of my parting with such a jewel. But when I repeated 
the words it is yours, he threw himself on the ground, kissed my 
knees and my fe feet, and wept witha joy that stifled his expression 
of thanks’’—-a plain proof this of the ignorance and poverty of the 
country, which can neither manufacture these articles of constant 
utility, nor produce any other article for which they can be pro- 
cured in exchange. 

At Morgaub, ‘supposed to be the ancient Pasargadee, Sir R. 
stopt to examine some interesting ruins. These appeared to have 
formed the platform of a building, and consisted of a mass of hewn 
stones, raised nearly to a level with the summit of a rocky hill, to 
whose side it adheres. The materials were of a white marble, put 
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together with extreme nicety, the stones being clamped together 
with iron. The height of the front is $8 feet 5 inches, and is form- 
ed of 14 blocks of marble, beautifully chiselled. Various other 
fine remains of antiquity were examined by Sir R., namely, pillars 
of marble, ornamented with bas relief, in the purest taste and ex- 
ecution—ruined temples—ancient tombs, supposed to have be- 
longed to Cyrus, king of Persia; and other precious relics equall 
beautiful and interesting. He then proceeded to the ruins of the 
ancient Persepolis, which he diligently examined. The result of 
his researches is interesting; but we have no space to enter into 
the details of his discoveries. The first object of his investigation 
was the mountain of sepulchres; the tombs which it contains are 
supposed to have been designed by the ancient Persian kings. 
The outside is beautifully ornamented with pillars, and with bas 
reliefs, of which accurate sketches, by Sir R. accompany the pre- 
sent work. They consist of carved work—and of various figures, 
both on foot and horseback, executed with great spirit, and many 
fanciful devices, suitable to the genius, religion, or manners of the 
age. He gives a most magnificent account of the ancient palace 
of Persepolis, ornamented as it was with the most exquisite deco- 
rations, with a profusion of bas reliefs and figures of every des- 
cription, from the exactest copies of nature to the wildest and most 
fanciful devices—with the finest marble columns—with the most 
splendid stair-cases of white marble, and covered with a variety 
of the most tasteful ornaments. For these interesting details of 
ancient magnificence we must refer to the work itself. 

He left Persepolis on the 1st July for Shiras, where he arrived, 
much exhausted with the fatigues he had undergone, and the heat 
of the climate. His servant also fell ill of the fever. Under all 
these circumstances, he deemed it prudent to defer for the present 
the farther prosecution of his jeune: His first plan was to have 
proceeded to pete of interest still farther eastward. He now 
resolved to relinquish altogether the eastern journey, and to di- 
rect hisattention to the re-establishment of his health; atter which 
he resolved to visit Hamaden, the ancient Ecbatana, and thence 
journeying along the shores of the Tigris and Euphrates to exam- 
ine the ruins of ancient Babylon. With these objects in view, he 
left Shiras for Ispahan, in the end of July. The account of this 
second journey is reserved for another volume, which has not yet 
appeared; but from which, judging by the present specimen, we 
are disposed to anticipate some interesting information respecting 
these ancient countries. 
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More last words from St. Helena! This has been signalized as 
the age of discoveries; and we think it not among the least of 
; them, that a man who, for many years, was vehemently suspected 
re of being a malignant and ferocious tyrant, should turn ‘out, at last, 
i to be a very amiable and kind-hearted gentleman:—possessed, as 
the newspapers phrase it, of every qualification necessary to ren- 
der the marriage state nappy He whose footsteps were marked, 
as we thought, by a remorseless profusion of human blood; who 
was accused of having sacrificed upwards of four millions of his 
fellow creatures to gratify an inordinate personal ambition,—is 
now, by the irresistible influence of the press, about to be con- 
verted into a peaceable and benignant sovereign, who endured the 
penalties of roy alty only that he might promote the happiness of 
his subjects!! “In the midst of that terrific scene of havock and 
plunder, which, to our simple apprehensions, appeared to be his 
own peculiar element, we are now informed that this calumniated 
individual was engaged in forming schemes of rural felicity: that 
nothing would have pleased him so much as to be enrolled among 
the humblest citizens of England, and that he sighed for the calm 
enjoyments of some retired ‘spot in her domains!!! Nay, he even 
condescended to extend an eye of complacency to our republican 
shores, at one time, and would gladly have exchanged the shouts 
of the Palais Royale for an undisturbed retreat in the wilds of 
America!!!!|_ « The emperor,” we should recollect, “loves the 
Americans. Their prosperity and their commerce, enter into the 
views of his policy.” There was a time when we shuddered at 
his boast, that he was “clement and merciful after the manner of 
God;” but who can doubt the tender mercies of this illustrious 
conqueror, after reading his frank and open explanations with Mr. 
Surgeon O’Mearar “ In all my political car veer,” says this much 
abused personage, “I never committed a crime.”** We have read 





*His highness, Pope Pius VII, entertained a different opinion, when he 
held the following language to the emperor, before he excommunicated him 
from the Holy Catholic Church:—* you have torn from our bosom our 
counsellors, who aided us in conducting the affairs of the catholic church, 


SS and the ministers of justice; you have even kept us prisoners in our apos- 
rs tolic residence, while our people were trod upon by your soldiers. We 
K3 even appeal to yourself, to pronounce your own conduct marked by a con- 

tempt of all the rights of nations, of your sacred duties and your people. We 
e appeal even to you as aman whom we have consecrated, and who had 


ee? sworn to repair the losses and to maintain the rights of the church.” 
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of one who acknowledged himself to be the chief of sinners; and 
it is written in a book,—which is yet held in some reverence, 
notwithstanding Napoleon’s preference of the Koran,—* if we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and THE TRUTH IS 
nor in us.” But the glories of patriarchs and apostles must fade 
before the lustre which irradiates the Corsican coronet. The il- 
lustrious saints who purchased their crowns by meekness and 
long suffering, must now hide their diminished heads before the 
unspotted name of the successor of Mahomet. ‘Let the people 
know,” said this man without sin, “that ever since the beginning 
of the world, it was written, that after having destroyed the ene- 
mies of Islamism, and broken in pieces the cross,* I should arrive 
from the uttermost part of the west to fulfil my appointed task. 
Open the Koran, and prove to the multitude by more than twent 
passages of that sacred book, that what has now happened, an 
what is yet to come to pass by me, is there foretold.” 

Now, if, in that, or any other book, this Corsican musselman 
had been permitted to look forward a few brief years, and behold 
himself in the island of St. Helena, eating mutton chops without 
the aid of a knife or fork, by way of being sociable; pulling mid- 
shipmen by the ears, in a frolick; prattling with children and gos- 
siping with old women, in order to indulge his excessive good 
humour,—what would he have said of the sacred Koran? ‘ho 
could dream that he who once possessed the most gigantic power 
that ever fell to the lot of a mortal, should live to envy the seques- 
tered life of an English country gentleman? 

Yet such is the man who is depicted in the pages of those re- 
nowned sons of Esculapius, O’Meara and Warden. There was 
another “ Voice from St. Helena,” some few years ago, in which 
it was proclaimed that «* Ali Pasa was a much more respectable 
scoundrel thari Napoleon Bonaparte;” and there were not a few 
who thought the comparison was well founded. That grim- 
visaged infidel, however, never had the advantage of telling his 
own story, like his brother usurper. If he had been heard in de- 
fence of himself, by some such honest chronicler, as either of these 
Galenicals, his protestations would have been fully as loud and 
his varnishing quite as specious. He, too, could resort to the tyrant’s 
defence and boldly justify his enormities under the plea of—ne- 
cessity. He, too, would swear that he had never rifled the purse 
of Turk or Christian; and, in his last moments he would have been 
equally ready to maintain that he had lived without fear and with- 
eut reproach. | 

Of all those heroes on an inferior stage, who ended their days 
at Tyburn, few, perhaps, were not as competent to frame a plau- 
sible tale as the prisoner of St. Helena. It may appear paradoxi- 


*Itisa remarkable coincidence, that Joel Barlow should have pitched 
upon this very idea as symbolical of “ the end of all prejudices.” 
VOR. EJ.——-NO. VI. 61 
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cal that men who riot in crime and who laugh at public opi- 
nion, during a long career of prosperous villainy, should yet be 
anxious to leave a fair name behind them. Such, however, is our 
nature. The false splendor of guilty deeds cannot endure the cold 

p of death. In his own “Valley of Silence,” Bonaparte 
shuddered as he retraced the events of his life; he shrunk from 
the execrations of the world; and we behold him, in this book, go- 
ing down to the grave, with many a desperate falsehood in his 


right hand, 
It has been remarked of this wonderful man that he possessed 


an admirable skill in selecting fit instruments for his purposes. 
This talent did not forsake him when he assigned to Dr. O?Meara 
the task of preserving his auto-biography for the benefit of pos- 
terity. T'wo more cullible amanuenses, than the surgeons, War- 
den and 0’Meara, could scarcely have been found. They who 
can swallow such fables as these men have gravely recorded, might 
saddle a hypogrif and vow that the camelion lives on air. ‘They 
would aver the centaur to be not fabulous and become the com- 
ee: of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. They are fit companions 
or captain Symmes on his expedition to the north pole, or they 
might be employed to indite ballads on that miracle of our own 
days—the yankee blue lights. No tale can be too improbable or 
too absurd for men of such credulity. 
But in the eagerness of Dr. O’Meara to vent his spleen against 
sir Hudson Lowe and asperse the government of his country, he 
does not seem to be aware how much he degrades the character 
of the hero, whom he has been employed to gloss and glorify. That 
the upstart emperor was a very extraordinary man, in the field, 
we shall not attempt to deny; but we do not think that he shines 
in conversation. He is tediously dull, consummately vain, and 
sometimes grossly indecent, like all the rest of the mushroom tribe. 
There is nothing exalted or generous in his sentiments, which is 
another characteristic of a narrow and vulgar mind. In him, we 
see ae thing absorbed in self. His opinions are too often the 
result of resentment, hatred or prejudice. He is guilty of the mean- 
ness of sneering at the “ imbecility” of lord Castlereagh, and he 
has the folly to ascribe the success of Wellington, at Waterloo, to 
his “destiny.” Mortified vanity is a conspicuous trait in the pa- 
ges of these imperial memorabilia. Bonaparte does not seem to 
now what are the ingredients of true greatness. He betrays an 
incessant repining after the pomp and pageantry of his departed 
greatness, in a manner not more dignified, than the regrets of a 
giddy belle who has missed a splendid ball. Moreover we are 
isgusted by the constant endeavours of the emperor to disparage 


the character of others; in which he displays great baseness of 


feeling towards those devoted followers whose bleod was poured 
out in his schemes of self-aggrandizement. 
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Every syllable of these conversations may have proceeded from 
the person who is here represented as having uttered them. But 
we have no confidence in the assertions of that individual. We 
protest — so enormous a violation of the rules of evidence, 
as that o wre es an accused person, on his own denial. The 
charges which are discussed in these volumes, have been gravel 
preferred, at different times, in various countries, and by credible 
persons, who had no means of forming a conspiracy for that pur- 
pose. ‘The crimes of Napoleon Bonaparte are as well autherti- 
cated as the butcheries of Nero or the bloody conquests of Ghea- 
gis Khan: the unprincipled ambition of “the Macedonian mad- 
man,” or the reckless selfishness of “ the Swede.” 

We shall add a few words concerning sir Hudson Lowe and 
his alleged treatment of Bonaparte. ‘This gentleman was certain- 
ly placed in no enviable station, when he took charge of the em- 

eror and his suite. Very soon after his arrival, we find him stat- 
ing to O’Meara that the French made a great many complaints 
without any reason; and that they abused the liberal treatment 
which was practised towards them. ‘This is not contradicted b 
the surgeon. We find, also, that at a very early period, Bonaparte 
conceives a dislike to sir Hudson, in whom he discerns “ neither 
wit nor grace,” and declares that he is fit to be un capo di sbirri, 
a keeper of galley slaves, &c. &c. but not a governor. Then we 
have a dismal complaint from the emperor, that he was obliged to 
put up a pair of sheets as curtains, &c. ‘This may be taken as a 
pretty fair specimen of the nature of the disputes between the 
prisoner and his keeper. The former is prodigiously incensed, 
forsooth, at the conduct of the latter, “in selecting what things 
he pleased,” from those articles which had been received from 
England, “ and sending them up in a contemptuous manner, with- 
out consulting us, as if he were sending alms to a set of beggars, 
or clothing to convicts.” 

In their first interview, the ex-emperor conducted himself with 
as much insolence as if he had been in the Thuilleries; he insulted 
sir Hudson Lowe, and thus made the first advance in a war of 
petty squabbles, which, for the honour of both parties, should 
never have been given to the world. Overtures of accommodation 
were made by the governor; but they were rejected with childish 
resentment by the other, who seems to have been willing to suffer 
himself if he could therebv increase the perplexities of the person 
in whose custody he was detained. (See vol. 1. p. 50, 51.) The 
second interview is described by Bonaparte himself, at p. 60. By 
his own account he was the aggressor; behaving with the utmost 
rudeness; and descending, in his puerile invective, and ridiculous 
rhodomontade, to a level with a common soldier. He told sir Hudson 
Lowe that he had never been accustomed to men of honour—that 
such employments as he held were never given but to men who 
had dishonoured themselves. He compared him to a hangman— 
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told him that he was a sbirro siciliano and not an Englishman, 
and reached the climax of insolence by denying that the governor 
had received the orders under which he professed to act! 

It may readily be conceived that the haughty spirit of a British 
officer would not brook such intolerable language. If the Corsi- 
can upstart died on a bed of thorns he made it for himself. 

Of the simple surgeon, who suffered himself to be so arg 
cajoled, we are not disposed to speak favourably. Although a l 
persons were strictly forbidden to hold any communications with 
the prisoner, lie is constantly in close intercourse with him. The 
details of their conversations are transmitted to one of his corres- 
pondents in London* and he refuses to communicate them to the 
governor. The officers of the 66th regiment, disgusted, we should 
presume, by his subserviency to Bonaparte and his dereliction 
from the duties of a British subject, formally expelled him from 
the mess, and he was soon afterwards officially removed from the 
station. On his return to England he was dismissed from the 
service, by a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

Admiralty Office, Nov. 2, 1818. 

Sir,—lI have received and laid before my lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, your letter (and its enclosure,) of the 28th ult. 
in which you state several particulars of your conduct in the situa- 
tion you lately held in St. Helena, and request ‘that their lord- 
ships would, as soon as their important duties would allow, com- 
municate to you their judgment thereupon.’ 

«Their lordships have lost no time in considering your state- 
ment; and they command me to inform you, that (even without 
reference to the complaints made against you, by Lieut. general 
sir H. Lowe) they find in your own admissions, ample grounds 
for marking your proceedings with their severest displeasure. 

“ But there is ove passage in your said letter of such a nature, 
as to supersede the necessity of animadverting upon any other 
part of it. This passage is as follows:—‘In the third interview 
which sir Hudson Lowe had with Napoleon Bonaparte, in the month 
of May, 1816, he proposed to the latter to send me away, and to 
replace me by Mr. Baxter, who had been several years surgeon in 
the Corsican rangers. This proposition was rejected with indig- 
nation by Napoleon Bonaparte, upon the ground of the indelicacy 
of a proposal to substitute an army surgeon, for the private sur- 
geon of his own choice. 

“« Failing in this attempt, sir Hudson Lowe adopted the resolu- 
tion of manifesting great confidence in me, by loading me with 
civilities, inviting me constantly to dinner with him, conversing 
for hours together with me alone, both in his own house and 


*This is no doubt the person who wrote the secret letter which was re- 
ceived at St. Helena, after the departure of the surgeon, addressed to 
‘* James Forbes, Esq.”—but begiuning—‘* Dear O’ Meara.” 
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grounds, and at Longwood, either in my own room or under the 
trees and elsewhere; on some of these occasions he made to me 
observations upon the benefit which would result to Europe, from 
the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, of which event he spoke in a 
manner which, considering his situation and mine, was peculiarly 
distressing to me.” 

“It is impossible to doubt the meaning which this passage was 
intended to convey, and my lords can as little doubt that the in- 
sinuation is a calumnious falsehood; but if it were true, and if so 
horrible a suggestion were made to you, directly or indirectly, it 
was your bounden duty not to have lost a moment in communicat- 
ing it to the admiral on the spot, or to the secretary of state, or to 
their Lordships. 

“ An overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving 
not merely the personal character of the governor, but the honor 
of the nation, and the important interest committed to his charge, 
should not have been reserved in your own breast for two years, 
to be produced at last, not (as it would appear) from a sense of 
public duty, but in furtherance of your personal hostility against 
the governor. 

«Kither the charge is in the last degree false and calumnious, 
or you can have no possible excuse for having hitherto suppressed 
it. 

“In either case, and without adverting to the general tenor of 
your conduct, as stated in your letter, my lords consider you to 
be an improper person to continue in his majesty’s service, and 
they have directed your name to be erased from the list of naval 
surgeons accordingly. Ihave, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. CROKER. 

Mr. O’Meara, 28 Chesterplace, Kennington. 

We forbear to make any quotations from these volumes, be- 
cause they have been bolted to the bran in the newspapers; and 
we think, moreover, that they will soon dwindle into obscurity 
by the side of Mr. Warden’s “ Letters.”” We are promised more 
‘* words” from the same source; and we suppose the trade will be 
kept up as long as it yields a profit. We may safely predict, 
however, that not a single convert will be made to either side, by 
these publications. In despite of reason and sensation, the Cor- 
sican will be regarded by some as a paragon of excellence; while 
others will shudder at the very name of one who was the scourge 
and pestilence of the age in which he lived. 
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1 486 Letter from General Wayne. 

¥ For the [ort Folio. 

i Axr. IV.—A letter from General Wayne to General Posey. 


eM The following letter is from one of our most distinguished revolutionary 
ae heroes, whose martia! skill is much better known to his countrymen, 
{apy than the qualities of his heart or mind. In this state, particularly, the 
Bt memory of Anthony Wayne is cherished with lively admiration. We 
cand delight to record any memorials, however slight, which such men have ; 
pe left behind them. We hope also by the publication of this letter to call S 
t the attention of some of our correspondents to the period at which it i 
£3, was written. The Indian war which terminated with the treaty of Green- 
ve ville in 1795—whicb yielded hard earned laurels to Wayne, Harmar, 3 
Ag d and Butler, and clouded the fame of St. Clair with unmerited obloquy, 5 
3 must have produced incidents which deserve to be recorded. As yet, i 
however, this period of our history bas been but little noticed. The ‘a 
eountry where but thirty years ago, the savage was monarch of all he 
ital surveyed—is now occupied by a civilized population; the arts of peace 
o are successfully cultivated, on the spots where our heroes then encamp- 
ed, and the loom and the shuttle are heard instead of the yell of the pan- 
ii ther, 
Head Quarters, Greenville, 5th Dec. 1793. 

Dear Sir, 

I must acknowledge that it was with difficulty, I at length pre- 
vailed upon myself to grant vou leave of absence, at a crisis when 
I was conscious that your aid and advice were extremely neces- 
sary to me-—perhaps to the nation. 

Friendship may have prevailed over duty on this occasion, 
but I have this consolation, that it may eventually be in your pow- 
er, to render as essential services to your country during your ab- 
sence in the Atlantic states, as you could have done in the wil- 
derness of the west. I have only to regret the temporary ab- 
sence of a friend and brother officer, with whom I have participat- 
ed in almost every vicissitude of fortune, from the frozen lakes of 
Canada, to the burning sands of Florida. 

[ have therefore to request, that you will endeavour to return 
he to your command on or before the last of March ensuing—and in 

the interim, | pray you to make a point of impressing every mem- 
ber of congress, with whom you may occasionally converse, with 
the absolute necessity of the immediate completion of the legion; 
and that you also pay a visit to the seat of government, and wait 
3 personally upon the president and secretary of war, and give them 
; every information viva voce, that they may wish to receive rela- 
tive to the situation of the legion, together with the motives and 
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circumstanees, which influenced our advance, and halt at this 

i place. You will also suggest the expediency and policy of per- 

‘ mitting settlers to take possession of it, the moment the legion 

| takes up its line of march in the spring. 
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Wishing you a safe and quick passage through the wilderness, 
and a happy meeting with your family and frien¢s, I am, with the 
truest he most lasting friendship and esteem, 

Your most obt. 
and very humble servt. 
AntrHony Wayne. 

Brig. Genl. Thomas Posey. 





For the Port Folio. 
Art. V.— Accomplishment of a Prophecy. 


Dr. Ricuarnson, who accompanied the earl of Belmore in his 
travels along the Mediterranean and parts adjacent, during the 
ears 1816—17—18, relates the following remarkable instance of 
the fulfilment of a prediction which is recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Askelon was one of the proudest satrapies of the lords of the 
Philistines; now there is not an inhabitant within its walls, and 
the prophecy of Zechariah is fulfilled, « the king shal! perish from 
Gaza, and Askelon shall not be inhabited.”” When the prophecy 
was uttered, both of these cities were in an equally flourishing 
condition, and nothing but the prescience of Heaven could pro- 
nounce on which of the two and in what manner, the vial of his 
wrath would be thus poured out. Gaza is truly without a king, . 
the lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered on the ground, and the 
ruins within its walls do not shelter a human being. How is the 
wrath of man made to praise his Creator. Hath he said and shall 
he not do it? The oracle was delivered by the mouth of the pro- 
phet, more than five hundred years before the christian era, and 
we behold its accomplishment 1800 years after that event, and 
see with our eyes that the king has perished from Gaza, and that 
Askelon is not inhabited: and were there no others on which the 
mind could confidently rest, from the fulfilment of this one pro- 
phecy, even the most sceptical may be assured that all that is pre- 
dicted in the sacred volume shall come to pass. 





Arr. VI.—Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 


Whimsical as it may be to receive lectures on social morality 
from the mouth of the effeminate King of Assyria, we are content 
to take upon any terms what is good in this way from Lord Byron, 
protesting only against the probable union of such manners as his- 
tory attributes to Sardanapalus, with such dispositions as are in 
this tragedy assigned to him by the poet. It is the regular 
tendency of along course of vicious excess and effeminate self- 
indulgence, to harden the heart; and we take upon ourselves to say, 
that nothing is less common than for that commiserating philan- 
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thropy, which the poet has made the distinguishing feature of his 
voluptuous hero, to be found the inhabitant of a bosom abandoned 
to the pleasures of sense, and mere animal gratification. If the cha- 
racter of Sardanapalus had a real historical right to these attributes, 
we could have imputed no blame to the author for exhibiting him such 
as he found him. There are men, indeed, of whom Lord Byron may 
entertain but a contemptuous opinion, who would feel it a duty to 
society to abstain from the representation of characters in poetry, 
whether feigned or real, by which vice, in alliance with virtue, and 
borrowing a portion of its lustre, might appear with an attractive- 
ness foreign to its nature. But we will submit it to our reflecting 
readers to say, whether the best interests of society are not betrayed 
by him, who incorporates in a character of hisown creation such an 
artificial mixture of sensuality and sentiment, selfishnes and hu- 
manity, amiableness of feeling and profligacy of conduct, as is 
calculated to confound the authentic distinctions between vice and 
virtue, and unsettle the standard of moral worth. It is not in the 
nature or competency ofa man of pleasure, as that phrase is under- 
stood by voluptuaries, to love his neighbour or delightin the diffu- 
sion of happiness; and such being the new character bestowed 
upon the royal debauchee whom our author has chosen for his theme, 
we must pronounce itan ill-conceived and unnatural combination 
in itself; while we complain of its tendency to remove from the 
conduct of the sensualist a considerable part of the odiumin which 
it ought to stand with the sound portion of the community. History 
exhibits Sardanapalus as sunk in vice of the most grovelling de- 
scription; it presents him, indeed, to us, in the last great scene 
of his life, as repelling his enemies with a desperate resolution; 
and at length destroying himself, and all that was held by him as 
next in value to himself, the instruments of his sensuality, and the 
whole stock of his voluptuous commerce, in the flames, to disap- 
point the avidity of his conquerors; but it nowhere attributes to him 
that amiable solicitude for the happiness of his subjects, those 
compassionate sentiments, and affectionate sympathies, with which 
the poet has varnished over his effeminate prostitution of manners. 
With great submission to Lord Byron, we must declare for our 
own parts, that we have never known a man devoted to his own ap- 
petites, that was not at the same time a zealot in the service of the 
devil, gratuitously engaged to multiply his subjects, and extend his 
conquests. We will refer his lordship to his own experience, to de- 
termine whether this remark is founded in prejudice, or correct 
observation. 

Dissatisfied, however, as we feel with the incongruities of Sar 
danapalus’s character, we are obliged to the poet for the good things 
of which he has made him the vehicle. From the sentimental ruf- 
fians, and driveling outlaws, with whom he has co long wearied 
tis, we are glad to find an asylum, even to the imperial stye of Sar- 
anapalus. It is true we find ourselves in company with the wor- 
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shippers of Baal, not certainly in an atmosphere of much spiritual — 
purity; but, as already intimated, we must not be very scrupulous 
about means, where the end of Lord Byron’s poetry is not deci- 
dedly hostile to human. happiness. If it must be either Jupiter, 
Mahomet, Baal, or Lucifer, let us have the one whom it pleases 
the fancy of the poet to make the most respectable. We are con- 
strained to admit in justice to the noble autho, with respect to 
the latest productions of his pen, that something like decorum of 
manners, as far as mere manners are concerned, is sustained 
throughout, from the deified Sardanapalus to the reputed enemy of 
mankind; which last personage, if he at all answers to the charac- 
ter in which he is introduced to us by his Lordship, appears to 
have been somewhat underrated, being upon the whole, a very civil 
converser; and though a little free in his censures, not altogether 
without gravity and good-breeding in his vindication of himself. 
There may be many worthy persons who would receive with dis- 
trust, if not distaste, even a lecture of morality in such a school— 
who would dread these 


‘¢ Danaos et dona ferentes;” 


but then they may not, perhaps, have dwelt so long on Lord By- 
ron’s other characters, as we have been compelled to do in the 
discharge of our critical duty. Satan himself is quite decent in 
comparison of some of his former heroes. 

Sardanapalus is the weakest of Lord Byron’s performances. 
The morality, with which the play is, for the most part, interspers- 
ed, is not of a good keeping kind; it savours more of indulgence 
than discipline, of concession than control, of liberty than sacrifice. 
That which is drawn from the proper sources, we are sure would 
be found to answer better the purposes of poetry. As our author 
has begun to deal in the article, why content himself, while the 
genuine staple lies before him, with the mockeries of a spurious 
manufacture. ‘The lofty muse requires it to be of a fine texture, 
to furnish out the wardrobe of her chaste decorations. Tragedy, 
that “ teacher best of moral prudence,” must be appropiately ador- 
ned. That which suits her state, is not the puny ethics of Lord 
Byron’s effeminate hero, but the severest maxims by which virtue 
can be illustrated; the highest and most spiritual standard to which 
the soul can be exalted. Perhaps, in the whole compass of ancient 
history a character less fitted for the hero of the tragic drama 
could scarcely be found. Till the closing scene of his existence 
there is nothing in his mind or fortunes to awaken the slightest 
interest or solicitude concerning him; and the reader comes to the 
catastrophe with an apathy not removed by the extravagance of 
desperation in which it terminates. What the au hor attributes 
of good to the temperament of the monarch, is, perhaps, scarcely 
more than enough to neutralize his character, and to render him 
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an object of indifference. The concluding event possesses nothing 
of collateral distress, or circumstantial pathos. It creates no in- 
tensity of feeling, nor in any strong degree perturbates the affec- 
tions. Its strongest incidents produce no terror. The conflagration 
which consumes the monarch, his mistresses, and his treasures, 
has little more effect upon the nerves, than a common bon-fire; it 
kindles no emotions. It is not by asudden and concluding effort of 
magnaninity, that a character can command our sympathies, where 
there has been nothing in it to interest us during the course of its 
development. Those changes of fortune, which constitute what is 
called the peripetia of the higher tragedy, must be changed in the 
fortunes of great persons. The events and the characters must 
be parallel. Such was the tone and elevation of the Greek tragedy, 
which treated 


‘* Of fate, and chance, and change in human life: 
High actions and high passions best describing.” 


There must be the xaAas reefers or high actions to investacharacter 
with that sort of atmosphere of excitement, in which none can 
breathe without emotion: without these the greatest incidents 
which the revolutions of fortune can pruduce must be defective in 
pathos. All should be in proportion, and every thing sufficient 
in strength and quality to sustain expectation and suspense from 
the beginning to the end. In the physical world, a storm has but 
half its “dread magnificence,”’ unless the scene in which it rages 
corresponds with its fierceness, and is adapted to the display of 
its effects;—as where the ocean responds to it, or the mvuun- 
tain pine attests its vengeance: so if the great vicissitudes with 
which the drama is conversant, are to shake the bosom with al- 
ternate horrors, and the fearful agitations of change and disaster, 
not only must the moral element be convulsed throughout, but 
the tempest, to be tragically affecting, must light upon the glit- 
tering elevations of human character, and scatter in the dust the 
glories of real greatness. 

With respect to the construction of the play of Sardanapalus 
the author is not to be held responsible for the want of incident. He 
could only draw his materials from history; but he is still respon- 
sible for the choice of his subject. He does not assert the merit 
of having adhered strictly to the unities of the drama, if there be 
merit in such conformity; but he talks in his preface with some 
complacency, of his having approached the “unities,”—a compro- 
mise not very intelligible. As there is neither mystery nor unra- 
velment in the plot, it was not easy to violate the unity of action. 
The sottish effeminacy of a prince that waits in passive expecta- 
tion the insurrection of the two most powerful of his subjects, 
revolting upon no other principle, than to liberate their country 
from the disgrace of being governed by so unworthy a ruler, with- 
oat personal motive to stir the tumultuous energy of the passions, 
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affords no occasion for the demonstration of skill in disposing the 
events in a continuity of action. Without plot, no fault can be 
found with the management of the fable; without rudder or rigging, 
no error can be committed in the navigation. With respect to the 
unity of time, the author seems to us to have sinned against 
it in the only way in which it could be sinned against. He has not 
erred by supposing a succession of events impossible to have hap- 
pened within the compass of time which may be imagined to have 
been taken up in the representation: but he has erred in allotting 
a period of time for the successive transactions, involving the ca- 
tastrophe of the play, within which it was impossible for them to 
be completed. “The necessity,” Dr. Johnson well remarks in his 
preface to Shakspeare, “ of observing the unity of time, arises from 
the supposed necessity of making the drama credible. The critics 
hold it impossible that an action of months or years can be be- 
lieved to pass in three hours. The mind revolts from evident 
falsehood, and fiction loses its force when it departs from the re- 
semblance of reality.” But the same sagacious critic truly denies 
“that any representation is mistaken for reality; that any dra- 
matic fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment was ever credited.” To this reasoning we perfectly assent, 
and where a tragedy is not written for representation, as from 
appearances we may presume to be the case in this instance, 
it possesses additional cogency. But the objection is of another 
sort, where the time in which the drama itself supposes the 
events to have happened, is such as can by no possible effort of 
imagination be made to — with their accomplishment. The 
piece before us has aimed at satisfying what is called the unity 
of time, by a violent compression of the incidents of the'story into 
the compass of a day, in contempt of history and probability. 

The great fault that we find with this poem is simply this,— 
that itis nut poetry. It is only in name any thing but the dullest 
prose. ‘To pick out passages for the purpose of verifying this re- 
mark, can be to us no agreeable task; and we could not pro- 
duce them without freely and cheerfully acknowledging that 
the poetical character of this writer is so deservedly high as to 
afford the great expense which his reputation has incurred b 
the volume before us. It is nota little singular that Lord Byron, 
who has, if we mistake not, expressedall due contempt for the 
absurd ambition of simplicity which has sunk poetry below the 
standard of conversation, ould on this occasion have retro- 
oraded into the flattest province of prose, and outstripped all 
competition in the race of deteriority. We havealways indeed, 
been presumptuous enough to doubt the correctness of his lord- 
ship’s poetical ear. He is deficient in delicacy of perception, 
and fineness of tact. Some conceit about varying the cadence, 
and dissipating the monotony of blank verse, has induced him 
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so to fritter and torment it, so to break up its continuity, b 
the interruptions and subdivisions of the dialogue, that if, metri- 
cally and mechanically speaking, it may be denominated verse, it 
is absolutely devoid of ali pretensions to rhythm, or that stately 
modulation which belongs to the proper structure of this solemn 
measure. His lordship has a singular predilection for a pronoun, or 
other familiar monosyllable, at the end of his line; and particular- 
y the capital I is so frequently found in that place, that 1t seems as 
if its columnal shape recommended it as a proper terminus. 

This poet has a most merciless habit of cutting in twain the 
sense by the division of his lines. Thus the preposition frequently 
ends a line, the next beginning with the noun it governs; and the 
same divorce between the adjective and substantive is perpetual- 
ly occurring; never was syatax made obsequious to the wants of a 
rhythm that deserved so little the sacrifice. 


‘¢ And can the sun so rise, 
So bright so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours, &c.” 
** And blends itself into the the soul until 
Sunrise Sj 





ce 
Condition.” tas 
“¢ May still hold out against 


93 
** About 





Their present force 


99 


Some twenty stadii. 
My country’s custom to 





Make a libation.”’ 
‘© When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 


Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word, &c ai 


The copulative ‘and? often ends a line, and even words of stil! 
less poetical dignity, as ‘if,’ ‘no,’ ‘such,’ ‘which,’ ‘with,’ ‘ay,’ 
‘both,’ ‘is,’ ‘ his,’ ‘tis,’ * has,’ which, it is not too much to say, are 
such favourites with this poet, as to be stationed in the place where 
they must necessarily rest upon the ear, and acquire distinction 
from their very situation. But, if we were to detail all our eames 
of objection to the structure and composition of Lord Byron’s 
verse, we should be led in succession to every rule which the ear 
of harmony has established, and every article in which just mod- 
ulation is capable of being violated. Suffice it to say that scarce- 
ly any Poet of the modern school of desultory and discordant pro- 
sody has sheltered, under the pretext of metrical freedom, a more 
radical want of those constituents, whatever they are, which create 
the capacity of the charms for rhythmical arrangement. 
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Art. VIL.— Woman. 


Mr. OtpscHooL, 

Since the most remote ages, the virtues and vices of the female 
sex have been the subject of commendation or censure. Their im- 
perfections have swelled the page of the satyrist, while the lines 
of the amatory enthusiast have acquired new attractions when their 
charms were blazoned in his melodious verse. But when we re- 
flect upon the important duties which it is their part to perform in 
society, it deserves some attention to inquire, whether we consult 
our own interest, much less our happiness, in making women, heed- 
lessly, the subject of malicious invective, sarcastic ridicule, or ex- 
travagant eulogy. 

It is a vulgar notion, that women held a very degraded state in 
former times; and this unmanly debasement of the last best gift to 
man, is cited as a proof of the savage manner in which men lived, 
before they had submitted to the restraints of civilization. But the 
customs of ruder times, as recorded in the testimony of intelligent 
travellers or the pages of history, so far from giving anv probabili- 
ty to this opinion, rather establish the contrary. 

The nature of man leads him to prefer what is lovely and gentle 
to what is deformed and stern. 


Woman, be fair, we must adore thee, 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee. Moore. 


Hence we find the wandering savage repairing with eager delight 
to the feet of his mistress, after he has roamed through the wilder- 
ness. There he sinks under a disdainful frown, after pursuing the 
chace unappalled by the yells of wild beasts, that sought his 
blood, and undaunted by the threats of adverse chieftians who 
strove to impede his course. The ferocity of the warrior is lost in 
the tender assiduity of the lover: He feels all those emotions of 
fear and hope, of anxiety and tenderness, which agitate the bosom 
of the most accomplished gentleman who adorns the circles of 
polished society. It is true, he does not besiege her with reams of 
sonnets, nor despoil the trees that shelter her cabin by carving 
her name upon their tender trunks. These are the refinements of 
modern pater 3 But the untutored lover evinces his affection by 
proofs more solid and unequivocal. With a perseverance and cour- 
age which no other motive could inspire, he pursues the chace that 
he may tempt her with its spr: or rushes into battle that her . 
heart may be moved by the tale of his renown. 

In all nations some resemblance to the institution of marriage 
is discovered; and in that union the superiority of woman is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by personal solicitation or by bribes to the 
parents of the female. Among the ancient Germans, whom mo- 
dern refinement, less just than fastidious, lias saluted with the epi- 
thet of barbarism, they attended the debates and mingled in the 
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counsels of the nation. ‘They were carried to the field of battle, 
that the sight of them might animate the breast, and nerve the 
arm of the warrior, and a female hostage was considered as the 
most unquestionable pledge of sincerity. 

To woman chiefly we owe the valour, the wildness, and the 
generosity of chival . Her charms inspired the breast of the 
youthful knight with noble emulation, and her love repaid the va- 
lour of his arm. The obligations were reciprocal. When a knight 
entered the lists, he announced, with every circumstance of pomp 
and parade, the name of her to whom his breast paid willing ho- 
mage. Her smile inflamed his ambition, and the splendid achieve- 
ments of her knight shed new lustre upon her perfections. None 
but the virtuous awakened the love of the brave, and he who had 
oii recreant in the combat, never basked in the favours of the 

air. 

As chivalry derived its origin from the operations of love, the 
beams of its glory faded when women no longer beheld the con- 
test and rewarded the victor. 

Europe became the seat of tumultuous commotions, and a long 
night succeeded the day of chivalric lustre. But if we descend to 
modern times, we shall find the female sex still maintaining its 
influence, either by those hidden ornaments of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which the apostle describes, or by more striking, though less 
durable qualities. In France, according to the ancient Salic law, 
no woman could wield the sceptre; but. they could govern the mo- 
narch, 

{ do not hesitate to extend these observations and say that wo- 
men deserve to hold this rank in society, because their influence is 
rarely devoted to pernicious principles. ‘They possess in an emi- 
nent degree all the virtues which adorn the mind and polish socie- 
ty. Their passions are not so rude and mischievous as those which 
tear the breast of man. | have heard it remarked, by a profound 
observer of human nature, that whenever he met with a great man, 
he had almost invariably been able to attribute his superiority to 
the lessons of a prudent mother. 

How sacred are the duties, how anxious the feelings and how 
delicious the enjoyments of the mother!—In sickness and in sorrow 
she produces one more traveller on the thorny path of life. She 
has trod its mazes and she knows its difficulties. She has seen the 
fragrant flowers of vice which entice the weary and the hecdless.. 
A long and bitter experience has taught her that what is fair to 
the eye, often imparts no fragrance to the heart. She has tasted the 
sweets of prosperity and drunk, toits very dregs, the cup of adversity. 
Warned by the past and fearful of the future, how painful and yet 
how delicious are her reflections as she gazes on the helpless off- 
spring that derives its nourishment from her bosom. Alternately 
her forboding heart is distracted and delighted as she endeavours 
to unveil the hidden mysteries of time. At one moment her aching 
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sight is dazzled by glittering prospects of future glory: in the 
next—but who can depict the feelings of her who anticipates evil 
days to her son, to the pledge of affection, the living monument of 
love, the stay of her declining years? That agonizing theme is im- 
printed on the heart of woman, and nothing but the pencil of in- 
spiration can copy its glowing colours. 

But when we contemplate the bright side of the picture, how de- 
lightful is our view. Behold the fond mother invigorating the frame 
and embellishing the mind ofa beloved son. See him, like the parch- 
ed earth imbibing the wholesome dews of virtue and wisdom. 
His arm is raised in defence of his country against the depreda- 
tions of lawless invasion or to stem the torrent of imperious despo- 
tism. She follows him to the tented field. Neither smoke, nor 
tumult nor carnage obscures him from her anxious gaze. In the 
cries of the wounded, her heart sinks, but it is animated again by 
the voice of patriotism. It is that of her hero, who rallies his faint- 
ing followers, and conjures them to live free or follow their fathers 
to the silent tomb. 

Oh! ever sacred be the character of the virtuous mother. None 
can know its pains but those who have suffered them: and few, 
alas! a very few, are doomed to taste its delights. 

It is a common observation that the men who are most esteem- 
ed, are those who are found in the society of virtuous women. It 
is there that the licentiousness of vice is restrained, the forward- 
ness of impudence abashed, and the buds of excellence are cher- 
ished until they expand and diffuse their genial influence through 
the various situations of life. There, in the enjoyment of those 
tranquil pleasures which result from virtuous emotions, the malice 
of the vindictive dares not whisper its guilty designs, and the 
wretched forget those consuming cares which distract the brain, 
and add another link to the lengthening chain of human life. 

This is the current that glides with gentle murmur, and makes 
sweet music to the ear when its fair course is not hindered.* On 
its tranquil bosom we are borne through the voyage of life: when 
the wind whistles and the storm rages it bears us to a cheerful 
port. Ifa wreck does happen, we shall generally discover, that 
the waves were not treacherous, but the mariner unskilful. 

SAMUEL SAUNTER. 





ConsctEnce, says St. Austin, is like a wife; the best of comforts, 
if good; the worst of naughts, if bad. 


* Shakspeare. 
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For the Port Folio. 


Art.VII.—Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains; performed in the years 1819-20 by order of 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, secretary of war, under the command of 
S. B. Long, Maj. Topl. Engrs. From the noies of Maj. Long, Mr. 
Say andjoiher gentlemen of the exploring party. Compiled by Ed- 
win James, botanist and geologist for the expedition. Phiiadel- 
phia. Carey and Lea. 2 vols. 8vo. with an atlas. 


Tuts expedition was performed in pursuance of a plan conceiv- 
ed several years ago, by the federal administration, of exploring 
our western pussessions. In his selection of the persons to whom 
this duty was assigned, the secretary of the war department was 
fortunate in finding agents in whom exact and various knowledge 
was combined with ardent zeal and untiring perseverance. The 
command of the party was given to Maj. Long, of the engineer 
corps; a gentleman whose talents for observation are happily 
united with that suavity of deportment which is so agreeable in 
polished society and so important in an intercourse with the rude 
and suspicious savage. The work, of which the title is placed at 
the head of this article, is the result of this exploratory tour. It 
does not aim at elegance of style, nor is the arrangement so regu- 
lar as could be desired. It is a faithful and unambitious account 
of what the writers saw among a singular race of beings and in a 
country almost unknown to civilized man. Accordingly it abounds 
with traits of aboriginal manners and character which scarcely 

ield in attractiveness to the events of an Arabian tale; and they 
are blended with scientific information which is far more instruc- 
tive. 

To Dr. Baldwin was first entrusted the duty of acting as botanist 
for the expedition. He was required to describe ail the products 
of vegetation; to note the diseases and observe any phenomena in 
our species which might deserve attention. His death, which oc- 
curred in about four months, after they sailed from Pittsburgh, 
deprived his associates, of an able cooperator, and a companion 
who had won their liveliest esteem. ‘l'o the latest moment he was 
devoted to that fascinating science, with which his name is advan- 
tageously connected. He was honoured with the friendship and 
correspondence of the celebrated Bonpland; and he was a liberal 
contributor to the several works of his friends, Pursh, Nuttall, and 
the venerable Muhlenbergh. 

Mr. Say was engaged, very much to his own satisfaction, and 
to the edification of the public, in the examination of objects in 
zoology. Mr. Jessup found subjects for investigation in the im- 
portant branch of geology. The name of Mr. Peale will at once 
intimate to an American reader, that he was employed as a natu- 
ralist; and to Mr. seymour’s pencil, we are indebted for the beauti- 
fullandscapes and other pictorial embellishments of these volumes. 
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Lieutenant Graham and cadet Swift acted as assistant topogra- 
phers and superintended the drilling of the boat’s crew, in the ex- 
ercise of the musket, the field piece, and the sabre. The journal 
of the expedition was ordered to be kept by major Biddle; but it 
does not appear that this task was performed, or if it was, that the 
compiler of these volumes derived any advantage from his labours. 
This is unaccountable to us, because by the general orders, jour- 
nals of every kind relating to the expedition were to be placed at 
the conclusion of the trip, at the disposal of the commanding ofli- 
cer, as the agent of the government. The other gentlemen are 
constantly referred to and largely quoted, while Mr. Biddle is but 
incidentally mentioned on two unimportant occasions. In the second 
orders issued at « Engineer Cantonment,” where they took up 
their winter quarters, he entirely disappears from our notice. 

Although the incidents of the narrative present no very roman- 
tic features, yet a lively interest is excited in the mind of the read- 
er, by the perilous adventures of the travellers, the diversity of 
scenery, the contrast of manners, and the important additions to 
the several departments of natural science, which are here des- 
cribed. What may be the ultimate condition of our tawny neigh- 
bours is a fruitful subject of speculation. Fancy may pierce the 
vista of their futurity and behold them transformed into a race of 
cultivated beings. The christian religion may supplant the mis- 
taken though devout worship of an unknown God.* The loom 
may be heard on their silent prairies, and lofty spires —e glitter 
in the place of humble cabins. Nations may contend on those no- 
ble streams which are now skimmed by the light canoe, and the 
plough invade the path of the hunter. 

But we must awaken from these day-dreams of the imagination, 
in order to describe the progress of our enterprising countrymen. 

Pittsburgh was selected as the place of rendezvous. At this 
place, the party embarked on board of the United States’ steam 
boat, “ Western Engineer,” on the 4th of May, 1819. 

Their outfit consisted of books, instruments, stationary, &c. 
together with such provisions as were deemed necessary. They 
proceeded down the Ohio river, making observations and surveys 
along the banks, thereby augmenting the stock of information, al- _ 
ready before the world. This part of their route, however, having 
been often visited and described by scientific men, but litile mat- 
ter of a novel or interesting character could be expected. Still, 
an investigation of the numerous organic remains and mineral 
productions, which are constantly found on the shores of this beau- 
tiful stream—(La Belle Riviere, as it was originally called by the 


* Flow much more wise, and honest, and humane, would it be to employ 
our superfluous wealth in promoting the comfort of these poor savages, in- 
stead of pouring it into the large coffers of foreign missionary societies, to be 
wasted among the followers of Juggernaut. 
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French) together with such an examination of the country, as is 
necessary to a general description of its aspect, soil and vegetable 
productions, were very properly considered, as not entirely for- 
eign to the object of their appointment. 

On their arrival at the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississip- 
pi, the travellers concluded to proceed up the latter stream to the 
Missouri; and thence up that river to the Council Bluff—a re- 
markable bank so called by Lewis and Clark, from the circum- 
stance of a council with the Otoes and Missouries, which was held 
at that place in the year 1804,—carefully improving every oppor- 
tunity to extend their researches in the various branches of natu- 
ral science, When they arrived at the Council Bluff, the season 
was so far advanced, that it was deemed inexpedient to proceed 
further until the ensuing season. The vessel was accordingly dis- 
mantled and moored in a safe harbour, and comfortable log huts 
were constructed for the accommodation of the party during the 
ensuing winter. ‘To this spot, they gave the name of the “ Engi- 
neer Cantonment.” It was surrounded by various tribes of In- 
dians and therefore offered a fruitful field for the pursuit of their 
inquiries. Here major Long issued new orders, enjoining perse- 
verance and exertion; and having made every necessary arrange- 
ment, for the protection and sustenance of his party, he returned 
to Washington, where he made a report of his progress. 

During his absence, the gentlemen of the party were engaged 
in making surveys of the surrounding country,—observations for 
determining the latitude, longitude, magnetic variation, dip, &c. 
The changes of the weather and other meteorologic phenomena, 
were carefully recorded, and such other duties performed as were 
incident to the nature of their employment. Mr, Say occupied 
himself during this season in collecting the curious traits of Indian 
character, which form the subjects of ch. ix. to xvi. inclusive, of the 
first volume. 

On the voyage up the Missouri a party was detached, under the 
direction of Mr. Say, from the steam boat at Fort Osage, with in- 
structions to proceed across the country by land to the Konzas 
village; and thence to the villages of the Pawnees on the river 
Platte. He was ordered to rejoin the expedition at Council Bluff. 
His detachment consisted of a dozen men and three pack-horses, 
Their route was a dreary one; in a westward direction, across the 
woodless plains, on which are found the sources of the Hay Cabin, 
the Blue Water, and the Warrerura creeks. The health of the 
party was considerably impaired by the excessive heat of the wea- 
ther, and fatigue and exposure, by day and night, on the open 
plains. Their progress was obstructed by high and coarse grass, 
which tore their clothes and mockasins from their persons. Dysen- 
tery debilitated them, and in their slow and Jaborious march, they 
were at one period, unable to advance more than two miles a day. 
To add to their distresses, they were encountered, near the Kon- 
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za village, by a war-party of the republican Pawnees, by whom 
they were robbed of their horses and baggage. This untoward 
circumstance compelled them to relinquish the prosecution of this 
part of the uy ge Runners were despatched with the tidin 
to Maj. Long; M. Gunville, a French gentleman residing with the 
Konzas, furnished two pack-horses, and a saddle-horse for Mr. 
Say, who was unable to proceed on foot, and they bent their course 
for the Missouri, which they reached at Isle aw Vache, or Cow Isl- 
and, as itis familiarly called. 

On major Long’s return to the wintering post at reg stenaps Can- 
tonment, he pursued a course north of the Missouri, from a point 
near its mouth to that encampment, taking sketches of the coun- 
try, preparatory to a topographical delineation. Indeed, the ob- 
servance of courses, distances, magnetic variations, &c. were ob- 
jects of particular attention, throughout the whole of this hazard- 
ous expedition. 

On his arrival at the Cantonment, which he reached in May, 
1820, preparations were immediately made for reconnoitering the 
country westward to the Rocky Mountains, agreeably to the or- 
ders of the war-department. ‘The steam-boat was despatched on 
duties of a topographical nature, under the command of Lieut. 
Graham. He proceeded down the Missouri to St. Louis; thence 
up the Mississippi to the De Moyen rapids; and thence down the 
river to cape Girardeau, taking such astronomical observations and 
sketches on the voyage as were found necessary to construct a 
chart of that part of the river and the adjacent country. (See the 
appendix to the second volume.) 

Having made the necessary arrangement, as far as circumstan- 
ces would permit, the major commenced his march on the 6th of 
June. All the party was in good health, excepting Mr. Say, who 
had not yet recovered from the effects of his visit to the Konza 
village. Here Dr. E. James, a skilful physician, familiar with the 
topics of mineralogy and botany, succeeded the lamented Baldwin; 
and captain Bell, of the artillery, assumed the place of journalist. 
With these alterations, the party continued as we have already 
stated, 

The number of horses and mules procured for the use of the par- 
ty, amounted to thirty-four, including several that were the pro- 
perty of individuals. The indefatigable leader of the party was 
thus enabled to mount all his men; and he had moreover an ade- 
quate number of animals for the transportation of the baggage. In. 
addition to the arms, ammunition, | arraper and other necessa- 
ries for the tour, they were provided with what are called Indian 
soods, for presents; such as tobacco, knives, beads, mirrors, &c, 
Owing to the difficulty of carrying articles of delicate workman- 
ship, which require great bulk in transportation, their iustruments 
for astronomical and other observations, were necessarily restrict- 
ed both in number and variety. 
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Every man being provided with a gun, pouch and powder-horn, 
and most of them with pistols, the exploring party proceeded west- 
wardly to the Pawnee villages, situated on a branch of the Platte 
called the Loup Fork: thence southwardly to the Platte: and thence 
westwardly along the valley of the Platte, to the place whence it 
issues from the Rocky mountains. Having examined the mountains 
at that place, and finding the country too hilly and broken within 
their range, to permit them to penetrate it with horses, they shap- 
ed their course southwardly along their base, taking occasion to 
ascend their peaks and spurs, whenever a favourable opportunity 
occurred, for the purpose of ascertaining their geological charac- 
ter, and that of the vegetables growing upon them. 

On their arrival at the Arkansa, Capt. Bell was despatched, with 
a small party to ascend the river as far as it was practicable to 
travel with horses. He accordingly proceeded nearly thirty miles, 
when his progress was obstructed by the mountains. 

The party then descended the Arkansa about one hundred 
miles to a spot from which it was judged expedient, to strike upon 
a south wirdity course in search of the source of Red River. They 
were divided into two detachments; one proceeded down the Ar- 
kansa under Capt. Bell, and the other accompanied Maj. Long, 
whose object was to explore the country southwardly to Red river, 
and thence down its valley to the upper settlements on its banks. 

Capt. Beli’s party with the exception of three soldiers, who desert- 
ed on the march, arrived in safety at Belle Point, their place of des- 
tination; having satisfactorily performed the duties assigned to him. 
The other detachment proceeded southwardly in view of the moun- 
tains, about one hundred and fifty miles, and arrived at a creek, 
which, having a southwardly course, they concluded to be tributa- 
ry to Red River. After travelling down its valley about two hun- 
dred miles, they fell in with a party of Indians of the nation of 
Kaskayas, or Bad Hearts, who gave them to understand that this 
little stream was the Red River itself. Accordingly they continu- 
ed their march along the margin of the river several hundred 
miles further, when, to their severe mortification, they discovered 
that it was the Canadian of the Arkansa which they had been 
exploring. Their unshod horses being nearly exhausted by this 
long journey, and the season being too far advanced to permit them 
to retrace their footsteps, and thus make another effort to discover 
the Red River, before the commencement of the winter, Maj. Long 
was obliged reluctantly to relinquish the enterprise for the pre- 
sent, and to direct his course to the settlements on the Arkansa. 
He was led into this mistake in consequence of not being able to 
procure a guide. Their whole dependence, in that respect, was 
upon Pike’s map, which assigns to the head waters of Red River 
the apparent locality of those of the Canadian. ‘They continued 
their march, therefore, and arrived at Belle Point on the Arkan- 


sa on the 13th Sept. four days after Capt. Bell. 
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Both parties suffered occasionally for the want of food and wa- 
ter; but in general they found an ample supply of game, and the 
water-courses along which they travelled furnished the latter. In 
regard to health, they were all highly favoured, except Mr. Say, 
who was more or less indisposed throughout the wuole tour. 

The deserters from Capt. Bell’s party carried off some of the 
most valuable manuscripts. They deserted on the head waters 
of the Verdigris river, within about two hundred miles of the up- 
per settlements of the Arkansa, taking with them three horses— 
the best of the troop—and a quantity of wearing apparel belong- 
ing to the gentlemen of the party. 

From Belle Point, the exploring party proceeded across the 
country, in a northeastwardly direction, to cape Girardeau; where 
they arrived on the 10th of October; having been occupied a little 
more than four months in the performance of the tour from 
Council Bluff. 

This may be considered as the termination of the expedition. 
The gentlemen repaired to Philadelphia to digest their manu- 
scripts, and the military persons were ordered on new duties. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the route pursued by our travel- 
lers, we shall now proceed to make a few extracts. 

We remark, in the first place, frequent coincidences between 
the customs of these wild people and those whom the courtesy of 
history has saluted as classical nations. Some of the most revolt- 
ing practices which are recorded in these volumes may be found 
among the lettered Romans and the polished Greeks. Our abo- 
rigines, for example, were not singular in offering human sacrifi- 
ces. There is ample testimony of such a custom in the early an- 
nals of almost every nation. Among the Ethiopians, boys were 
sacrificed to the sup, and girls to the moon. In Egypt the blood 
of red-haired men was sprinkled on the altars of Osiris; and to this 
day they propitiate the influence of the Nile, by casting into its 
waters, their most beautiful virgins. (Savary’s Travels.) In Per- 
sia, human victims were offered by inhumation. In every Grecian 
state their gods were supplicated by bloody sacrifices; and Plu- 
tarch and Livy concur in ascribing the same practices to the Ro- 
mans. They existed among the Canaanites, and indeed univer- 
sally through the ancient Heathen world. Among our untutored 
Pawnees, the practice was abolished by the spirited conduct of a 
single individual—as we learn from the following passage: 

« An Ietan woman who was brought captive into the village, 
was doomed to the Great Star by the warrior, whose property she 
had become by the fate of war. She underwent the usual prepara- 
tions, and, on the appointed day, was led to the cross, amidst a 
great concourse of people, as eager, perhaps, as their civilized fel- 
Jow men, to witness the horrors of an execution. The victim was 
bound to the cross with thongs of skin, and the usual ceremonies 
being performed, her dread of a more terrible death was about to 
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be terminated by the tomahawk and the arrow. At this critical 
juncture, Petalesharoo (son of the Knife-chief) stepped forward 
into the area, and in a hurried but firm manner declared tat it 
was his father’s wish to abolish this sacrifice; that for himself, he 
had presented himself before them, for the purpose of laying down 
his life upon the spot, or of releasing the victim. He then cut tne 
cords which bound her to the cross, carried her swiftly through 
the crowd to a horse, which he presented to her, and having mount- 
ed another himself, he conveyed her beyond the reach of imme- 
diate pursuit; when, after having supplied her with food, and ad- 
monishing her to make the best of her way to her own nation, 
which was at the distance of at least four hundred miles, he was 
constrained to return to his village. The emancipated leten had, 
however, the good fortune, on her journey of the subsequent day, 
to meet with a war party of her own people, by whom she was 
conveyed to her family in safety. 

“This daring deed would, almost to a certainty, have terminat- 
ed in an unsuccessful attempt, under the arm of any other warrior, 
and Petalesharoo was, no doubt, indebted for this successful and 
noble achievement to the distinguished renown, which his feats of 
chivalry had already gained for him, and which commanded the 
high respect of all his rival warriors. 

“ Notwithstanding the signal success of this enterprise, another 
display of the firmness and determination of the young warrior was 
required to abolish this sacrifice, it is to be hoped forever. The 
succeeding spring, a warrior, who had captured a fine Spanish boy, 
vowed to sacrifice him to the Great Star, and, accordingly, placed 
him under the care of the magi for that purpose. 

“ The Knife-chief, learning the determination of the warrior, 
consulted with his son, respecting the best means of preventing a 
repetition of the horrible ceremony. ‘I will rescue the boys said 
Petalesharoo, ‘as a warrior should, by force;’ but the Knife-chief, 
unwilling that his son should again expose himself to a danger so 
imminent, as that which he had once encountered in this cause, 
hoped to compel the warrior to exchange his victim for a large 
quantity of merchandize, which he would endeavour to obtain 
with that view. For this purpose he repaired to Mr. Pappan, who 
happened to be in the village for the purposes of trade, and com- 
municated to him his intentions. Mr. Pappan generously contri- 
buted a considerable quantity of merchandize, and much was ad- 
ded by himself, by Petalesharoo, and other Indians. 

“ All this treasure was laid in a heap together, in the lodge of 
the Knife-chief, who, thereupon, summoned the warrior before 
him. The chief armed himself with his war-club, and explained the 
object of his call, commanding the warrior to ne the merchan- 
dize and yield up the boy, or prepare for instant eath. The war- 
rior refused, and the chief waved his club in the air towards the 
warrior. ‘ Strike,’ said Petalesharoo, who stood near to support his 
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father, ‘I will meet the vengeance of his friends.’ But the more 
pru‘ent, and politic chief, added a few more articles to the mass 
of mercnandize, in order to give the warrior another opportunity 
of acquiescing without forfeiting his word. 

« This expedient succeeded; the goods were reluctantly accept- 
ed, and the boy was liberated, and was, subsequently, conducted 
to St. Louis by the traders. The merchandize was sacrificed in 
place of the boy; the cloth was cut in shreds and suspended by 
poles at the place of sacrifice, and many of the valuables were 
consumed by fire. [tis not expected that another attempt will be 
made to immolate a human victim, during the life of Petalesharoo 
or of his benign father.” 

With these traits of Indian chivalry we are obliged abruptly to 
suspend our observations on these entertaining volumes for the 
present. 


—— 





Art. VIL—Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dramatic Poem; The 
Mermaid of Galloway; The Legend of Richard Faulder: and 
Twenty Scottish Songs. By Auttan Cunnincuam. London: 
Taylor and Hessey. 1822, 


From the hurnble occupation of an ordinary stone-mason in the town of 
Dumfries, the talents and good sense of the author of these poems have 
raised him to a comfortable situation in the metropolis aud to the enjoy- 
ment of the friendship and best wishes of many of his most distinguished 
cotemporaries. Among the twenty songs, enumerated inthe above title 
page we recognize many which were published some years ago in an in- 
teresting collection of Scotch ballads, entitled Remains of Nithsdale 
Galloway song: having been mistaken by Mr. Cromek, in the simpli- 
city of his heart, for the genuine offsprings of the good olden time!! 


The first and most considerable portion of the volume is “ Sir 
«“ Marmaduke Maxwell,” a legendary story, converted into “ a 
dramatic poem.” The scene is laid on the shores of the Solway 
Firth, and is chiefly founded on the traditions preserved with regard 
to the fortunes of Maxwell family, supposed to have taken place 
in the course of three of the days that intervened between the 
death of the protector and the restoration of Charles II. ‘The sto- 
wv may be thus abbreviated:—Halbert Comyne, cousin to Lord 

alter Maxwell, returns, after an absence of twenty years, 
to his native shores, accompanied by a few followers, in the sure 
expectation of succeeding to the possessions of the family. Unex- 
pectedly, however, he is introduced to a Lady Maxwell; and, in 
the person of Sir Marmaduke, their son, to a lineal heir « to N iths- 
« dale’s princedom.” Thus disapponteds Halbert, like Richard of 
Gloucester, in his ambition to ascend the English throne, resolves 
to track his way to the possession through the blood of his kinsman. 
He murders Lord Maxwell, and for a time remains in the belief 
that the lady of that nobleman and Sir Marmaduke have also 
perished; but they had escaped, and two of his chosen attendants, 
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whilst burying the body of Lord Maxwell, are discovered by twe 
of Sir Marmaduke’s friends, and slain. After a good deal of 
magical and spectral exhibitions, some rather unaccountable con- 
nection with public affairs, and the appearances of « armed men,” 
captains, troops of horse, &c. Halbert himself falls a victim to 
retributive justice, being slain by Sir Marmaduke. That gallant 
youth is accordingly left in the peaceful possession of the extensive 
domains of his ancestors, and the love of Mary Douglas of 
Cumlongan, who had not escaped the regard of the blood-thirsty 
though brave Halbert Comyne. 

Not many years have passed away since the poverty of dra- 
matic genius was a fruitful theme of lamentation. In the praise- 
worthy endeavour of removing the cause of such regret, we 
have been favoured with dramatic poems in abundance,—although 
it is necessary to add, without the desired effect, as we are unfor- 
tunately constrained to praise the motives rather than the suc- 
cess of the aspirants. So, in the present case, although it is im- 
possible to open a page of this volume, and not be struck by the 
most undoubted tokens of poetic genius, we are quite convinced 
this performance will not be reckoned asuccessful drama, It is more 
characteristic of the last century than the disastrous times of the 
Covenant and civil dissension; and some of the personages intro- 
duced in it are not sufficiently developed and sustained to give the 
requisite interest in their fates. But we think it would be un- 
generous to insist on minor blemishes, when the whole is so 
well planned—so calculated to afford pleasure—and its defects 
are mingled with so much beauty. Mr. Cunningham’s failure to 
produce a genuine tragedy certainly does not arise from a truid 
and an undaring spirit; but we could have wished, neverthless, 
that, in some of the later parts, he had not given his poem that 
appearance of imitation which is felt by the reader when the well 
known scenes of Shakspeare’s ghosts and witches, in Richard and 
Macbeth, are brought inevitably to his recollection. 

The play opens with the following dialouge betwen the sea and 
river spirits, on the approach of the vessel containing Halbert 
Comyne and four of his “ unblessed’ companions to the Solway coast. 


“ACT I. SCENE I. Solway Shore. Wight. 
Spirits, unseen. 


Sea Spirit. Hail, Spirit; cease—thy pastime hillock high, 
Thy multitude of waters, till the foam 
Hang in the hollow heaven. I scent the course 
Of a dread mortal, whom ten thousand fiends 
Herald to deeds of darkness. 
River Spirit. Come, my streams 
Of fairy Nith, of hermit Clouden clear, 
And moorland Annan—come too, gentle Ae— 
And meet the Solway; and be loosed, ye winds, 
Which mock the proudest cedars into dust— 
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Come, mar his sinful course. 

Sea Spirit. Lo! now he comes; 
I see him shoot through green Arbigland bay; 
The smiling sea-waves sing around his prow, 
Wooed by the melody, flung sweet and far, 
From merry flute and cymbal. Lo! he comes; 
Say, shall he go unchasten’d through our floods? 

River Spirit. His helmet plume shall drink my mirkest surge. 
I have no lack of waters, such as smack 
Of the world’s corruption. 1 have secret floods, 
Embrown’d with cut-throats’ dust; waves tumbling red 
With the gore of one whose hands were never wash’d 
From the blood of strangled babes. 

Sea Spirit. Of every crime 
That cries from earth to heaven, I have a stain; 
So rise, ye surges. Are ye slow to rise 
Against the homeward sea-boy, when he sees 
Lights in his mother’s dwelling by the foot 
Of lonely Criffel? Rise, ye surges, rise! 
Leap from the oozy bottom, where the bones 
Of murderers fester—from the deepest den, 
Where he who perish’d, plotting murder, lies; 
Come from the creek where, when the sun gues down, 
The haunted vessel sends her phantom troops 
Of fiery apparitions. Come, as I call; 
And come, too, heaven’s wild wind. Pour the deep sea 
Prone on yon sbip that bears five unbless’d mortals— 
Spirit, let us work.” 


The following is the soliloquy of Halbert Comyne, after dis- 
covering how matters were in his cousin’s household. With all 
its quaintness, it 1s very spirited: 


ACT II. SCENE I. Caerlaverock Castle. 
HALBERT ComyNe alone. 


Com. ’Tis said there is an houri’ the darkness when 
Man’s brain is wondrous fertile, if nought holy 
Mix with his musisgs. Now, whilst seeking this, 
I’ve worn some hours away, yet my brain’s dull, 
As ifa thing call’d grace stuck to my heart, 
And sicken’d resolution. Is my soul tamed 
And baby-rid wi’ the thought that flood or field 
Can render back, to scare men and the moon, 
The airy shades of the corses they enwomb? 
And what if ’tis so? Shall | lose the crown 
Of my most golden hope, because iis circle 
Is haunted by a shadow? Shall I go wear 
Five summers of fair looks,—sigh shreds of psalms,— 
Pray i’ the desert till I fright the fox,— 
Gaze on the cold moon and the cluster’d stars, 
And quote some old man’s saws ’bout crowns above.— 
- Watch with wet eyes at death-beds, dandle the child, 
And cut the elder whistles of him who knocks 
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Red earth from clouted shoon. Thus may I buy 
Scant praise from tardy lips; and when I die 

Sume ancient hind will scratch, to scare the owl, 
A death’s head on my grave-stene. If I live so, 
May the spectres dog my heels of those I slew 

I’ the guilt of battle; wise men cease their faith 

In the sun’s rising; soldiers no more trust 

The truth of temper’d steel. I never loved him.— 
He topt me as a tree that kept the dew 

And balmy south wind from me: fair maids smiled; 
Glad minstrels sung, and he went lauded forth, 
Like a thing dropt from the stars. At every step 
Stoop’d hoary heads unbonneted; white caps 

Hung ? the air; there was clapping vfhard palms, 
And shouting of thedames, All this to him 

Was as the cropping honey: but to me 

*Twas as the bitter gourd. Thus did I hang, 

As his rob’s tassel, kissing the dust, and flung 
Behind hin for boy’s shouts,—for cotman’s dogs 
To bay and bark at. Now from a far land, 

From fields of blood, and extreme peri! | come, 
Like an eagle to his rock, who finds his nest 
Fill’d with an owlet’s young. For he had seen 
One summer’s eve a milkmaid with her pail 

And, ’cause her foot was white, and her green gown 
Was spun by her white hand, he fell in love: 

Then did he sit and pen an amorous ballad, 

Then did he carve her name in plum. tree bark; 
And with a heart e’en soft as new-press’d curd, 
Away he walked to woo. He swore he loved her; 
She said, cream curds were sweeter than lord’s love; 
He vow’d ’twas pretty wit and he would wed her: 
She laid her white arm round the fond lord’s neck, 
And said his pet sheep ate her cottage kale, 

And they were naughty beasts. . 

‘ ° ‘ So this must pluck 
Things from my heart I’ve hugg’d since I could count 
What horns the moon had. There has been with me 
A time of tenderer heart, when soft love hung 
Around this beadsman’s neck such a fair string 
Of what the world calls virtues, that I stood 
Even as the wilder’d man who dropp’d his staff, 
And walk’d the way it fell to. Iam now 
More fiery of resolve. This night I’ve wiped 
The milk of kindred mercy from my lips; 

I shall be kin to nought but my good blade, 

And that when the blood gilds it that flows between 

Me and my cousin’s land.” 

The author is peculiarly happy, though, of consequence, some- 


what coarse, when he delineates the rustic manners and festivities 
of the peasantry—and, except it be in imitating himself, is quite 
original, We select the genteeler portion of his farm-house scene. 
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“ ACT II. SCENE IV. Farm house continued. 


Enter Sin MARMADUKE MAxweE LL, and Mary DovG as, 
the latter in a rustic disguise. 


Sir M. My love, thou’rt lovelierin thy russet dress, 
Thy trim busk’d bodice, thy corn braided locks, 
Than in thy garments shower’d with gold and pearl. 
Once every year when this sweet hour comes round, 
Thou’lt pluck the diamonds from thy inky locks; 
Cast off thy robes with riches in their hem 
Might buy a baron’s land; array thee in 
This modest russet, and with him thou lovest 
Thus enter to the dance. : 

Mary Douglas. Now hearken, love; 
Among the snooded maidens name me not; 
Nor ’mongst the white-mutch’d dames. 

Graeme. Now such a sight 
Might render old eyes young, and pluck tae crutch 
From cripples. My young lord, thrice blessed be 


Thy 


gentleness, and blessed too this maid 


Who has so whitea hand. Room! ho, there! room! 

And, Minstrel, waken thou thy merriest string; 

Room, there! room! This proud night shall be hallowed. 
Str M. Is this thy wife, kind Simon? We shall make 

Thy hall roof wag to its remotest raft; 

Thou’rt welcomer than joyous-eyed fifteen. 


Enter HALBERT CoMyYNE. 


Com. ( Aside.) So this is she who wears the russet gown? 
I know her by the motion of her foot; 
Those inky ringlets on her ivory neck, 
Moving and shedding with her sugar breath. 
Move not thy hand so; there is magic in’t; 
Nor look on me with those dark eyes, lest thou 
Make my heart’s rancour kindlier than new milk. 
Lovest thou this cream-curd stripling? hast thou vow’d 
Thy beauties to a ballad-maker’s pen? 
Reap not this green unprofitable ear, 
Leaving the ripe ear to a meaner sickle; 
Nor pull the green fruit, when the full fair bough 
Stoops down its golden harvest to thy hand. 
(T'o her) Where grows the corn this snowy hand must cut? 
The flocks, where go they which these dark eyes tend? 
Where stands the shealing thou dost trim at eve, 
And deck with thy rare beauty?” 


The following is a fair specimen of the general style of the 


work. 


It is not throughout original, but it is always poetic: 
“ ACT ILI. SCENE IV. Cumlongan Castle. Morning. 


Mary Dovuetas and May Morison. 


Mary Douglas. Come hither, maiden;—dost thou know a tree, 


A high green tree, upon whose leafy top 


The birds do build in spring? 


This tree doth grow 
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By the clear fountain, on whose virgin breast 

The water lily lies. There the pale youth, 

Sick in his summer beauty, stoops and drinks; 

Grave matrons say, the waters have strange virtues, 
Which this green tree drinks through his veins, and wide 
To the joyous air he spreads his balsam’d bough. 

Thou know’st it not. 

May Morison. Lady, I know it rarely; 
Far up the straight stem of this lovely tree 
The honeysuckle climbs, and from its boughs 
Flings down its clusters, till the blossoms wreathe 
The passers’ foreheads. *Tis the self-same tree 
True lovers swear by. 1 have three of its leaves 
Sew’d i’ the hem o’ my kirtle. ’Neath its bough 
Thou lef’s thy snood, to greet Lord Walter Maxwell, 
When his fair son off-cap’d thee like a goddess. 

Mary Doug/as. Cease, cease thou know’st it; now be swift, and haste 
Unto this tree. Fly like a bird that leaves 
No stamp of its wing upon the yielding air; 

Its centre stem shoots as *twould say, Ye stars, 
ll stop when I’m among you.—See if this 
Be shorn in twain by fire; and if two names, 
Carved curious i’ the bark, are razed out 

By the lightving’s fiery bolt. 

May Morison. Lady, I'll go, 
And come as the Scripture-dove did, when she bore 
Tidings of happy sort. ( Exit. ) 

Mary Douglas. Can there be truth 
In the dreams of night? to the airy semblances 
Of possible things can I glew (glue) on belief 
Firm as my creed? for the night visions oft 
‘Take their complexion from our troubled thoughts; 
And yet wise ones have said, to favour’d men 
The future woes are vision’d forth and shaped 
By heavenly handand gentle. Thus sad things 
Come softly on the mind, as the dove’s down 
Drops on the tender grass. Though my mind’s not 
Hoodwink’d with rustic marvels, I do think 
There are more things i’ the grove, the air, the flood. 
Yea, and the charnel’d earth, than what wise man, 
Wiio walks so proud, as if his form alone 
Fill’d the wide temple of the universe, 

Will let a frail maid say. I'd write 1’ the creed 
Of the hoariest man alive, that fearful forms, 
Holy or reprobate, do page men’s heels; 

That shapes too horrid for our gaze stand o’er 
Tie murder’d dust, and for revenge glare up, 
Until the stars weep fire for very pity. 

If it be so, then this sad dream, that shook 

My limbs last night, and made my tresses creep 
As crested adders, is a warning tongue, 

Whose words deep woes will follow.” 


We shall only give one more extract—and have fixed on one, in 
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which Mabel Moran, a reputed witch, forms no secondary person- 
age. It will not shrink from a comparison with the incantations 
of Norna, by our great novelist. The dialogue is thus continued 
between Mabel and Lady Maxwell, in a wild cave in a wood. 


‘ tlear’st thun tbe rush of horses? Hark! he comes, 
And you must jook upon your direst foe. 

Fear not—fear not; there is a hand, to which 

A nurderer’s arm is rushes, guards thee, lady. 

He comes to prove me, aud tospurnme. Give 

To me that garment; | must hem ’t—it will 
To-night be wanted, though the corse be quick 
That's doom’d this sbroud to fill? ’*Tis a fair sark.—— 
Now, lady, swathe thy silken robe around thee; 
Hide here, and heed my song. 


THE SONG OF DOOM. 
Mase sings. Enter HALBERT ComyneE and SERVANT. 


WueEn the howlet bas whoop’d three-times i’ the wood, 
At the wan muon sinking behind the clouc; 
When the stars have crept in the wintry drift, 
Lest spells should pyke them-out o’ the lift; 
When the hail and the whirlwind walk abroad, 
Then comes the steed with its unbless’d load: 
Alight—alhght—and bow and come in, 
For the sheet is shaping to wind thee in. 
Comyne. This lame hag whoops an ominous song——hush! hush! 
For she doth sing again. 


Song continued. 


When didst thou measure ’t, thou hoary heck? 
When the sea-waves climb’d thy splintering deck, 
When hell for thee yawn’d grim and yare, 
And the fiends stood smiling on thy despair; 
And I proved my measure, and found it good, 
When thy right hand reek’d with noble blood: 
Alight— alight— and bow and come in, 
For the sheet is shaping to wind thee in, 
Comyne. Where dist thou learn this song, thou hag? What shroud 
Do thy long, sharp, and shrivelled fingers sew. 


Song continued. 


The heart is whole that maun mense this sark, 
And I have been tax’d with a thankless dark: 
Fast maun | sew by the gleam of the moon, 
For my work will be wanted ’ere it be done; 
But helms shall be cloven, and life’s blood spilt, 
And bright swords crimson’d frae point to hilt. 
So say thine errand, thou man ofsin; 
For the shroud is sewing to wind thee in. 
Comyne. Beware! lest one stroke of this good sharp sword 
Should mar thy skill in shroud-sewing—beware! 
Why dost thou bend those sooty brows on ime, 
And measure me o’er thus? 












Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. 


Song continued. 


Thy right hand shall lose its cunning, my lord; 
And blood shall no more dye the point of thy sword; 
The raven is ready, and singing hoarse, 

To dart with a croak on thy comely corse: 

And looks all hollow my eyes must give 

On him who has got but some hours to live: 

So say thine errand, thou man of sin: 

The shroud is sewing to wind theein. 


Comyne. Name me the man ef whom thou warblest thus; 
Beldame, dost thou mean me? 
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Song-continued. 


I name not his name, let him think on my strain; 
There’s a curse on them that shall name him again. 
I mean the man—even he who gave 

A noble corse to a midnight grave; 

J] mean the man—name THoU his name, 

Who drown’d a sweet youth, and a comely dame. 
So say thine errand, thou man of sin; 

For the shroud is sewing to wind thee in. 


Comyne. There seems a dooms-note sounding in this song! 
* Old dame, who taught thee these wild words, and gave 
Thee this cursed shroud to sew? 


Song continued. 


I learn’d my skill from those who will sever 
Thy soul from grace for ever and ever; 

The moon has to shine but a stricken hour, 
And I maun work while the spell has power. 
They are nigh who gave me this dark to do, 
This shroud to shape, and this shroud to sew; 
They are nigh who taught this song so me. 
Look north, look south; say, what dost thou see. 


Comyne. From me wild words aione no credence gain, 
And I see nothing, save this dreary cave, 
And thine accursed self. 


Song continued. 


To the heaven above—down to the earth dark, 
Now look and tell me what dost thou mark. 
Appear, from the deep and darksome wave: 
Appear, from the dark and dreary grave; 
Appear! from your presence the sinful shall soon 
Pass away, as yon cloud passes now from the moon. 
The time is come now, else it never shall be, 

Look east, and look west; say, what dost thou see? 





Comyne. Come, come, thou dotard beldame—thy strange words 
Dismay me not—things visible and felt 





(Sees Lady Maxwell.) 


Eternal God! what form is this? does fancy 
Hoodwink my reason with a dreamer’s marvel? 
Art thou a figure painted out of air? 


Pale and majestic form, I’ve sinn’d against thee, 











Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. 


Beyond repentance’ power. Is there another? 
(Sees the spirit of Lord Maxwell.) 
What terrible shape is that? Art thou a thing 
Permitted thus to blast my sight---or but 
The horrible fashioning of the guilty eye? 
This bears the stamp of flesh and blood---but thou, 
Thou undefined and fearful, thou dost make 
A baby’s heart-strings of my martial nerves; 
I’ll look on thee no longer—mine eyes ache 
As if they gazed upon a fiery furnace. 
Give me some drink, Macubin. 


Servant. Oh! my lord. 
W hat moves you thus? 
Comyne. Dost thou see nought, Macubin? 


Nought that doth make your firm knees knock like mine, 
And make your heart against your bosom leap, 
And make you think upon the blood you’ve spilt, 
And make you think on heaven’s eternal wrath? 
Servant. I see this old dame, and thine honour’d self: 
What should I see, my lord? 
Comyne. O! nothing—shadows. 
Such as the eye shapes to alarm the heart. 
Nay, nothing—nothing. Ancient dame, I ve been 
Ungentle in my speech; I’ve wrong’d thee much. 
I will repair the folly of this hour 
With a fair cot and garden—they are gone— 
Perchance were never here, for the eye works 
Unto the timid thought, and the thought paints 
Forms from the mire of conscience, will-o’ wisps 
To dazzle sober reason. ( Exeunt.) 


The length to which these extracts have extended constrains 
us to leave unsaid what we intended respecting the Mermaid of 
Galloway, and the Legend of Richard Faulder; the latter of 
whict,, in particular, we have read with great interest; but we 
cannot resist a specimen of the beautiful songs already alluded to, 
the simplicity, elegance, aud tenderness of which, quite in the 
manner of the better class of our ancient ballads, might have easily 
imposed on any man’s judgment as well as that of Cromek; 
though we must distinctly object to some of them, thatthey abound 
too much in “ kisses,’ and in expressions which are alike profane 
and contrary to good taste. Did we imagine that any thing else 
than a mistaken judgment about poetic license and poetic ef- 
fect, had occasioned the transgressions to which we refer, we’ 
should have dealt more largely than we have done in the lan- 
guage of reproof; but Mr. Cunningham himself, we think, wil! 
give us credit for the sincerity and the extent of our regard for him, 
when we say we hope he will profit by our gentle admonition. In 
a foot note, at page 194, he has very properly censured Allan 
_ Ramsay for impairing some beautiful lines in his “ Nannie-o”, by 
the presence of Lais and Leda, and Jove, and Danae. Shall we 















impossible to quote some equa 
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Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. 


say plainly, that, for an infinitely better reason, ye have found it 
y P y i . . . 
ly beautiful lines in several of 


“ MY AIN COUNTREE. 


1. THe sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he: 
But he has tiot the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countree. 
O! gladness comes to many, 
But sorrow comes to me, 
As I look o’er the wide occan 
To my ain countree. 
2, O! it’s not my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my ee, 
But the love [ left in Galloway, 
W? bonnie bairns three; 
My hamely hearth burn’d bonnie, 
And smiled my fair Marie,— 
I’ve left a’ my heart behind me, 
In my ain countree. 
3. The bud comes back to summer, 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 
But [ win back—oh never! 
To my ain countree. 
I’m leal to the high heaven, 
W hich will be leal to me; 
An’ there I'll meet ye a’ soon. 
Frae my ain countree.” 


‘“ PLL GANG NAE MAIR TO 


YON TOWN: 
1. PLL, gang nae mair to yon town, 
Betide me joy, betide my pain; 
I’ve tint my heart yon town, 
And dare na gang the gate again. 
The sun shall cease to thowe the snaw, 
The corn to shoot wi’ simmer rain, 
When I gang back to yon town, 
And see the gate my heart has gane. 
2. Yestreen I went to yon town, 
Wi’ heart in pleasure panting free, 
As star won from the hunter’s snare, 
Or birdie building on the tree; 
But ae half-hour tint all my peace. 
And lair’d my soul in dool and pain, 
And weary fa’ the witch craft wit 
That winna let it free again,” &c. 


‘ THE LASS OF PRESTON MILL. 
1. The lark had left the evening cloud, 


The dew fell soft, the wind was lowne,— 


its gentle breath amang the flowers 
Scarce stirr’d the thistle’s top of down; 





























































Infallible cures for the Gout. 


The dappled swallow left the pool, 
The stars were blinking o’er the hill, 

When I met among the hawthorns green 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

2. Her naked feet amang the grass 

Shone like two dewy lilies fair, 

Her brow beam’d white aneath her locks, 
Black curling o’er her shoulders bare; 

Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth, 
Her lips had words and wit at will, 

And heaven seem’d looking through her een, 
The lovely lass of Preston-mull. 

3. Quoth I, fair lass, wilt thou gang wi’ me 
Where black cocks crow, and plovers cry? 

Six hills are woolly wi’ my sheep, 
Six vales are lowing wi’ my kye. 

‘ T have look’d long for a weel faun’d lass, 

By Nithsdale’s holms, and many a hill— 

She hung her head like a dew bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 

4. I said sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, and come with me,”’ &c. 


“« THE MARINER. 


1. Ye winds which kiss the groves’ green tops; 
And sweep the mountain hoar, 
O, softly stir the ocean waves 
W hich sleep along the shore; 
For my love sails the fairest ship 
That wantons on the sea; 
O, bend his mast with pleasant gales, 
And waft him hame to me. 
2. O leave nae mair the bonnie glen, 
Clear stream, and hawthorn grove, 
Where first we walk’d in gloaming gray, 
And sigh’d and look’d of love: 
For faithless is the ocean wave, 
And faithless is the wind— 
Then, leave nae mair my heart to break, 
Mang Scotland’s hills behind.” 





Arr. X.—Infallible cures for the Gout. 


Wiru respect to the gout, that genteel complaint, we have a - 


few words to say. It certainly is a happy thing, in this enlighten- 
ed age, that you no sooner allow that you have some complaint, 
than strait a ‘thousand volunteer physicians start up, all mention- 
ing things which are certain cures; this, even in common com- 
plaints. But in the gout, that difficult subject, there are, it appears 
.a variety of remedies, though perhaps not supplied by the faculty. 
A relation of the editor happens, very unluckily for him, to have 
been afflicted with this disease for some years, and the following gra- 
VO. Il.—-NO. VI. 65 
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514 Infallible cures for the Gout. 


tuitous prescriptions for the cure have been generously but lite- 
rally awarded, in some such ways as the following: 

‘ How’s the gout?’ *‘ Very bad!” 

‘What do you take?’ ‘ Reynolds’s Specific.’ 

‘ That’s a bad thing; it has killed several people of my acquaint- 
ance: you should leave it off, otherwise you will soon die.’ 

‘Did you ever take the Eau Medicinale?? ‘That has killed 
einen? 

‘ Wilson’s tincture is very good.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture is the Eau Medicinale.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture has killed one of my brothers; do not take 
that stuff.’ 

‘You should take the carbonated soda.’ 

‘You should take sulphur, magnesia, and gin.’ 

‘There is nothing so good as Reynold’s Specific.’ 

* You should take more care of yourself.’ 

‘You should refrain from all vegetables.’ 

‘You should refrain from all kinds of meat.’ 

‘You should refrain from vinegar, mustard, pepper, malt liquor, 
wine, and spirits,’ 

‘You should live well, eat plenty of good things, and not starve 
the gout.’ 

‘You should live only on milk diet.’ 

‘You should live upon vegetables and eat no meat.’ 

‘Keep yourself warm with flannels.’ 

‘You should not wrap up for the gout.’ 2 

‘Drink plenty of good rah rum and water.’ 

‘ Drink plenty of good bran a 

‘You should drink plenty of Madeira.’ 

© You should take buck-bean tea.’ 

‘You should go to Dr. Hogan.’ 

‘I put cabbage leaves to the part affected.’ 

‘ My wife spreads treacle on brown paper, and lays that on the 
parts. 

‘ Apply leaches, and then a poultice.’ 

‘ Never apply leaches nor poultice.’ 

‘ Always let the gout have its own course.’ 

‘You should use a flesh-brush.’ 

‘You should never touch the parts affected.’ 

‘You should not sleep when the pain is very severe.’ 

ae must not take too much exercise when confined to your 
bed.’ 

‘You should bandage up your legs with a great many yards of 
calico, to keep your parts from swelling.’ 

‘You should on no account keep the gout bound or confined.’ 

‘You should wear a flannel dress next your skin.’ 

* You should not make too free with flannels, because you can- 
not with safety leave them off.’ 











Infallible cures for the Gout. 


© You should take the warm bath.’ ‘ 

‘You should never take the warm bath, unless you wish tobring 
on the gout.’ 

‘You should always wear a magnet in your waistcoat orga 


‘You should wear several yards of list round your body.’ 

‘You should bathe your feet in salt, or salt-petre water, every 
day.’ 

‘You should often lose blood.’ 

‘ Bleeding is death for the disease.’ 

‘You should steam the part over a pan of hot water.’ 

‘You should rub the part with ice, plentifully’” 

‘Madeira and gooseberry wine will bring on the disease.’ 

‘Take plenty of sulphur in your tea in the morning.’ 

‘ Be sure always to keep your feet dry.’ 

‘Use Perkins’s tractors.’ 

* You should take the vine of Colchicum.’ 

‘The root of the meadow saffron, steeped in water a few days, 
strained off and mixed with rum, is all the go.’ 

‘ Mix some treacle, sulphur, magnesia, ginger, and guiacum.’ 

‘You should take as much exercise as possible.’ 

‘If you take too much exercise it will bring on the gout.’ 

‘Kat cucumbers and onions plenty.’ 

‘Cucumbers are too cold, and dangerous for gouty habits.’ 

‘The white of a new-laid egg, beat up in a little warm water, 
taken fasting every morning.’ 

‘Eat two hard biscuits early every morning, and drink hot wa- 
ter only.’ 

‘Use plenty of eether, inward and outward.’ 

‘Use balf an ounce of gether, when the gout is in the stomach.’ 

‘Apply castor oil to the parts affected.’ 

‘Take the white of an egg mixed in spring water, fasting, every 
morning.’ 

‘Rub in some oil of cabbage, plantain leaves, or dock.’ 

‘Rub in the oil of swallows.’ 

‘ Rub in vinegar.’ 

‘Rub in spermaceti.’ 

‘Rub in horse-lard and vitriol.’ 

* Rub in essence of mustard.’ 

‘Rub in hog’s-lard and garlic, mixed,’ &c. &c. &c. &c. Ke. 

We have no doubt but that every other complaint is prescribed - 
for in the same facetious way as was the gout to our humorous in- 
valid; who has thus carefully and literally noted down the kind- 
ness of his friends. 

‘For the Gout—*A speciall medicine for the gout: Take a 
young whelp in the moneth of May, and strip him out of his skin, 
- and dresse fim cleane; then take a quantity of water-frogs and 
put them in his belly when emptied, and sow up his belly; then 
roast him, and take the dripping in an iron vessel, and when it is 
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516 Skin Lodges of the Konza Indians. 


cold put it in a glasse, and therewith anoynt the disease, and you 
shall be whole, by God’s grace.”—This we have extracted from 
Ralph Williams’s Physical Rarities, 1651.—Another remedy for 
the gout: « There is no presenter remedy to cease the pain of the 
gout, both in the hands and the feet, than a young whelp; especial- 
ly of one colour, if the same be put to the grief—(Levinius Lem- 
nius.) But the whelp to be cut out, or cloven in two parts, thro’ 
the midst of the back, and the one half with the inner-side to be 
laid to the grieved place; and this I know to be an excellent thing.” 
—Lupten’s Thousand Notable Things. 





Art. XI. Skin Lodges of the KonzaIndians. From Maj. Long’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
(With an Engraving) 


The traveling huts, or, as they are usually denominated, skin 
lodges, are neatly folded up, and suspended to the pack-saddle 
of the horse, for the purpose of transportation. The poles inten- 
ded to sustain it, are at one extremity laid upon the neck of the 
horse, whilst the opposite end trails upon the ground behind. 
When pitched, the skin lodge is of a high conic form; they are 
comfortable, effectually excluding the rain, and in cold weather 
a fire is kindled in the centre, the smoke of which passes off through 
the aperture in the top; on one side of this aperture is a small 
triangular wing of skin which serves for a cover in rainy weather, 
and during the rigors of winter to regulate the ascent of the smoke. 
The door way is a mere opening in the skin, and closed when 
necessary, by the same material. They are often fancifully or- 
namented on the exterior, (as the reader may observe in the Plate 
annexed, which shows an eagle and a man’s face) with figures, in 
blue and red paint, rudely executed, though sometimes depicted 
with no smal] degree of taste. Vol 1. page 206. 

These skin lodges, are the only habitations of the wandering 
savages, during all seasons of the year. ‘Those of the Kaskaias 
differ in no respect from those we have already described, as used 
by the Otoes and others of the Missouri Indians. The poles, which 
are six or eight to each lodge, are from twenty to thirty feet 
in length, and are dragged constantly about in all their move- 
ments, so that the trace of a party with lodges is easily dis- 
tinguished from that of a war party. When they halt to en- 
camp, the women immediately set up these poles, four of them 
being tied together by the smaller aie, the larger resting on the 
ground, are placed so far apari as to include as much space 4s the 
eovering will surround. The remaining poles are added to strength- 
en the work and give it a circular form. 

Mae covering is then made fast by one corner to the end of the 
last pole, which is to be raised, by which means it is spread upon 
the frame with little difficulty. The structure when completed 
ts in the form of a sharp cone. At the summit is a small opening 
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for window, chimney, &c., out of which the lodge poles project 
some distance, crossing each other at the point where the four 
shortest are tied together. The skin lodge, of which a drawing 
by Mr. Peale is annexed, is greatly inferior in point of comfort, 
particularly in the winter season, tothe spacious mud cabins of the 
settled Indiars. 

The poles necessary for the construction of these moveable 
dwellings, are not to be found in any part of the country of the 
Kaskaias, but are purchased from the Indians of the Missouri, 
or others inhabiting countries more plentifully supplied with tim- 
ber. We were informed by Bijeau, that five of these poles are, 
among the Ba:t-hearts, equal in value to a horse. Vol. ii. p. 105. 





For the Port Folio. 


Art. XI1L.—Frankliniana. 


Mr. O_pscuoot, 

Ir is well known that Dr. Franklin was in the habit of writing his 
observations in the margin of books, on whatever appeared to him 
worthy of comment. A pamphlet is now before me, which is liter- 
ally covered with these notes, 

t is entitled “ The true Constitutional Means for putting an end 
to the disputes between Great Britain and the American colonies.” 
London, 1769. 

As some of the Doctor’s notes may be interesting to your read- 
ers, | have transcibed a few, which are respectfully submitted to 
your judgment. 

Yours, 
A Srupent. 


Text. “The tax I would propose is, a tax upon all lands pos- 
sessed by British subjects in America, ad valorem of their rents, 
to be forever rated by the imposition of the land tax in Great Bri- 
tain,” &c. 

Comment. Not one American tract of land or farm in five hun- 
dred is, or ever was rented. How then is this ad valorem to be 
found? This shows the folly of thinking to make laws for a coun- 
try so unknown. 

Text. “Every British subject must acknowledge, that the di- 
rective influence of the British state, remains with the British le- 
gislature, who are the only judges of what concerns the general 
welfare of the whole empire.” | 

Comment. The British state is only the island of Great Britain. 
The British legislature are undoubtedly the only proper judges of 
what concerns the welfare of that state. But the irish legislature 
are the proper judges of what concerns the Irish state, and the 
American legislatures of what concerns the American states re- 
spectively, By the whole empire, does this writer mean all the 
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king’s dominions? If so, the British parliament should also govern 
the isles of Jersey and Guernsey, Hanover, &c. But it is not so. 

Text. “ But the land tax which I have proposed, is in its very 
nature unoppressive,” &c. 

Comment. This writer seems ignorant that every colony has its 
own civil and military establishment to provide for, reads and 
bridges to make, clninthes and all other public edifices to erect, 
and would he separately tax them moreover with a tax on lands 
equal to what is paid in Britain? ; 

Text. “ By the plan of taxation above proposed, it is plain that 
the Americans could have no reason to complain of being exposed 
to a disproportionate tax.” 

Comment. It is plain that you know nothing of the matter. 

ext. «The colonists, so far from beingin that situation,” (1. e. 
one of misery and want) “ must possess a luxuriant abundance, to 
be able to double their inhabitants in so short a space.” 

Comment. How does this appear? Is nota mere competence 
suflicient for this purpose? 

Text. “Is it at ail unreasonable to require a part of this luxu- 
riant abundance, to be paid as taxes to support the general esta- 
blishment of the military and naval defence of the whole empire,” 
&e. 

Comment. If America will consent to pay thus its proportion of 
British taxes, will Britain pay out of the whole all the American 
taxes? Or is America to pay both? 

Text. “ We might have seen to a demonstration of, what indeed 
is a new doctrine, that a nation may prosper and become opulent, 
with the balance of trade annually against her, which in truth is 
always the case with almost every distant province in regard to 
the capital. : 

Comment. First advanced by B. Franklin. [This remark is 
written opposite to the words in italics. It is to be hoped that 
the authority of so acute a politician, will assuage the apprehen- 
sions of a certain class of economists, who predict starvation and 
bankruptcy as the inevitable consequence of our importations be- 
ing greater than our exportations.—Enp. P. F.] 

Yext. “As instances of Virginia luxury, I have been assured, 
that there are few families there without some plate; and that at 
some entertainments, the attendants have appeared aimost as nu- 
merous as the guests.” 

Comment. Was not the gold first purchased by the produce of 
his land, obtained by hard labour? Does the gold drop from the 
clouds at Virginia, into the laps of the indolent? 

The very purchasing of plate and other superfluities from Eng- 
land, is one means of disabling them from paying taxes to England. 
Would you have it both in meal and malt? 

It has been a great folly in the Americans, to entertain English 
gentlemen with a splendid hospitality, ill-suited to their circum- 
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stances; by which they excited no other sentiment in their guests, 
thaa that of a desire to tax the landlord. 

Text. “—— the inhabitants of Great Britain, who pay above 
thirteen millions sterling taxes every year including turnpikes and 
poor’s rates, two articles which the colonists are exempted from.” 

Comment. A turnpike tax is no burthen, as the turnpike gives 
more benefit than it takes——And ought the rich in Britain, who 
have made such numbers of poor by engrossing all the small divi- 
sions of land, and who keep labourers and working people poor, 
by limiting their wages; ought these gentry to complain of the bur- 
then of maintaining the poor that have worked for them at unrea- 
sonable low rates all their lives? As well might the planter com- 
plain of his being obliged to maintain his poor negroes, when the 
grow old, are sick, or lame, and unable to provide for themselves. 

Zext. “This last sum isa tax upon which some taxes may be 
raised for the general defence,”’ &c. 

Comment. The colonies are almost always considered by these 
ignorant flimsy writers, as unwilling to contribute to the general 
exigencies of the state, which is not true. They are always willing, 
but will have the granting of their own money themselves; in which 
they are right, for various reasons. 

Text, “They would be content to take land from us gratuitous- 
ly,”? &c. 

, Comment. What land have they ever taken from you? 

Text. The Americans “ possess all this extent of land, general- 
ly by the bounty of the crown,” &c. 

Comment. False! the lands did not belong to the crown, but to 
the Indians, of whom the colonists either purchased them at their 
own expense, or conquered them without any assistance from Bri- 
tain. 

Text. “I beg leave to know if the returns of any traffic on earth 
ever produced so many per cent. as the returns of agriculture in a 
fertile soil, and favourable climate.” 

Comment. How little this politician knows of agriculture! Is 
there any country where ten bushels of grain are generally got in 
for one sown? And are all these charges and advances for labour, 
&c. nothing? A farmer of America, in fact, makes five per cent. 
of his money. His profit is only being paid for his own labour and 
that of his children. 

Text. “ If agriculture, in a fruitful soil and thinly peopled coun- 
try, be really found to afford a greater superlucration to a state 
than any manufacture, it would seem a great impolicy in such a 
country, to neglect to extend new settlements, while they can be 
extended to advantage.” 

Comment. Depend upon it, the Americans are not so impolitic, 
as to neglect profitable settlements for unprofitable manufactures; 
but some manufactures may be more advantageous to some personé 
than the cultivation of land, and these will prosecute such manu- 
factures notwithstanding your oratory. 
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Arr. XII11L.— Miscellaneous Articles. From the Gazettes. 


“et Extraordinary growth—We are credibly informed, that Mr. 
a William Worden, of Russia, during the last season, lis raised in 
his garden a double onion, weighing two pounds and seven ounces! 


H : 4 We question whether 
pe! ‘Thy fields, O Weathersfield! of yore 
pik: That many a pungent onion bore---” 


can show a Fankee product of the kind, superior to this. 

As our vicinity is justly famed for gigantic productions in the 
ey vegetable, so we are favored with some scattering specimens of 
at the great in the animal world. For instance--there is an ac- 
fee quaintance of ours, Mr. Jacob Hovey, now ong Oppenheim, 

a (Moutgomery co.) a few miles from this place, whose dimensions 
are as follows—height 5 feet 10 inches; circumference of his body, 
5 feet 53 inches; of his thigh three feet 54 inches; and his arm, 1 
foot 5 1-4 inches. Mr. Hovey, it must be owned, was a native of 
Norwich, Connecticut; but this county has given him residence so 
long, that we believe her entitled to the credit of bringing him to 
his present goodly bulk. He is about 60 years of age; enjoys vood 
health, and is a social and intelligent companion. —People’ s 
Friend. 

Query. What is Hovey’s system of locomotion? Does he walk? 
or does he roll?) 
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After a loud preface of—“Oh, yez,” pronounced most audibly 
three times in the High street at New Market, the late lord Bar- 
rymore having collected a number of persons together, made the 
following general proposal to the gapers:—* Who wants to buy a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot eighteen, and gallop 
twenty?” “I do,” said a gentleman with manifest eagerness. 
“Then,” replied lord Barrymore, “ if I see any such animal to be 
sold, { will a sure to let you know.” 


Grand Jury Presentment.—- The Grand Jury of the county of | 
Lawrence, in the state of Tennessee, have recently presented 
Col. James Terrell as a suitable candidate to represent that dis- 
trict in the next congress. Signed by the foreman, and other» 
members of the Grand Jury. 


66 But who is she, 

Her dark hair streaming on her brow, her eye 
rs ¢ Wild, and her breast deep-heaving? She oft gaz’d 
j ase: At distance for the white sail, nor wept, nor spoke— 
: And now is gone.” 





| A coroner’s inquest was held at West Point, on ‘Thursday, on 
Pr the body of a woman named M‘Ginn, who was found dead 
7 among the rocks at the foot of the high cliff which overhangs the 
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favorite retreat or astie of Kosciusko, where that officer was 
wont to regale himself and friends with wine after dinner, while 
stationed there during the revolution. The verdict was acciden- 
tal death. 

The circumstances that have marked the life of this humble 
woman, and her now unhappy husband, have been in some res- 
pects romantic; and her conduct, since her marriage, has afforded 
one of the strongest examples of constant and ardent affection; 
and what is most remarkable is, that it was the intensity of her 
affection that caused her untimely death. It appears that they 
were acquainted in Ireland, but as no peculiar attachment ex- 
isted between them, they emigrated to this country separately 
and at different times: By accident they met either at West 
Point or near the Foundery on the opposite side of the river, a 
few years since; soon after which it was agreed that they should 
be married whenever Patrick should have raised a certain sum 
of ar eb Patrick then went away and worked hard and lived 
prudently, until he had accomplished that object, when he return- 
ed, and was rewarded for his toil by the heart and hand of the 
object of his affection. Their lot was cast in the humble walks of 
life, it is true, but never did a couple live more contentedly and 
happily than they. And whenever Patrick had been called away 
on business, if detained longer than was anticipated, she knew 
neither rest nor slumber until his return. It is but a short time 
since Patrick went to Newburg in a boat, where he was detained 
all night, and such was the anxiety of his faithful wife, that she 
sat upon a cliff that overhangs the river, or walked upon the 
edge of the rugged steep, until the boat came safe to the shore in 
the morning. 

On the morning of the fatal day, Patrick went in an open boat 
to the mills at Buttermilk Falls, about two miles below, and she 
had prepared to visit some friends on the opposite side of the 
river, but would not go until his return. He was absent longer 
than was expected, and she repaired to the wonted place of watch- 
ng, and seated herself upon a crag which shelved over the deep 
nd dark abyss beneath. Night came on, and the faithful crea- 
ure, probably overcome by fatigue and anxiety, dropped asleep, 
i ll,—and was dashed in pieces. In the morning her shaw! was 
found upon the rock, and her lifeless body among the fallen frag- 
ments, 170 feet below. MW. V. Com. Adv. 

4 curiosity——About five weeks since, a parcel of alligator’s 
eggs (14 or 15 in number) were brought to town and placed in an 
open keg amongst some shavings, in an exposed situation in a 
cooper’s yard, on Kast Bay. On Saturday last, some agitation 
was observed in the keg, and on inspection it was found that one 
of the eggs had brought forth a young alligator, and thai several 


ethers were on the eve of doing the like. Between that time and 
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esterday, ten or twelve young ones had made their appearance; 
and being put into a tub of water, and placed in the sun, were 
sporting themselves with all the life and activity usually display- 
ed by that creature when in his appropriate element—the water. 
The young ones are from four to six inches in length; the eggs 
were about the size of those of a turkey. Charleston Courier. 
Netive Talent—The medal, which was voted by the British 
Society of Arts, in London, to Mrs. Wells of Weathersfield, Conn. 
(formerly Miss Woodhouse) for her ingenuity in manufacturing 
the straw hat which was some time ago carried to England, has 
been lately received by that lady. It is of perfectly pure silver, 
about the circumference and twice the thickness of a crown; with 
various emblematic devices elegantly executed, on one side; and 
on the other a short inscription, stating who gave it, to whom it 
was given, and for what reason. 


A small Mirror has been lately invented in Paris called, Poly- 
morphyscope, which reflects not only the face of the lady who 
looks into it, but, by means of painting, contrived in a curious 
manner, shows her in various kinds of dress and taste, so that she 
may see what becomes her best, and be guided accordingly in her 


choice, 


An astonishing surgical operation was lately performed with 
success in the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris. A peasant of the 
neighbourhood of La Fere was persuaded that about five years ago 
he had swallowed with his food some reptile, which, in an inex- 
plicable manner, still lived, as he affirmed, in his stomach. ‘The 
physicians employed various prescriptions without effect. Tor- 
tured by excruciating pains, the unhappy man resolved to go to 
Paris to be opened; which operation was in fact performed by 
making an incision just below the region of the heart, when it was 
ascertained that his conjecture was well founded. As soon asthe 
animal perceived more air than it was accustomed to, it showed 
itself at the end of the incision, but immediately drew back; when 
one of the assistants prt his finger into the wound and drew out 
a snake two and a half feet in length, and eighteen lines in cir- 
cumference. It lived sixty hours. The patient felt great relief, 
and is in a situation which gives no reason to apprehend any bad 
consequences. 


The Wild Man of the Water.—There are several well authen- 
ticated accounts of individuals, who, having been separated from 
the rest of the human species by accidents, for which it is impos- 
sible to account, have lived in a wild state for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod. Among these, not the least extraordinary is the followin 
story, which has appeared in respectable publications of the Con- 
tinent, where its authenticity has never been questioned. 
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In the spring of the year 1776, the farmers of the fishery in the 
lake called Konigs-See, in Hungary, several times observed what 
appeared to be a kind of naked quadruped, which always ran very 
swiftly from the shore into the water, and disappeared before they 
could distinguish to what species it belonged. After many fruit- 
less attempts, they had at length the good fortune to catch the 
supposed monster instheir nets. When they had secured their 
prize, they discovered, to their astonishment, that it was a human 
being, whom they immediately conveyed to Capuvar, to the stew- 
ard of Prince Esterhazy, who, on communicating the circumstance 
to his illustrious employer, received orders to take good care of 
this merman, and place him under a keeper. The individual, at 
that time a lad of about seventeen, had all the human organs of 
perfect form, excepting that his hands and feet were bent, because 
he crawled; that he had a kind of membrane between the fingers 
and toes, like the web-footed aquatic animals, and that the great- 
est part of his body was covered with scales. He was taught to 
walk erect. At first he was supplied with no other food than raw 
fish and crabs, which he devoured with great avidity; and a large 
tub was kept full of water, in which he took great delight to bathe. 
His clothes were frequently very troublesome to him, and he 
would strip them off, till by degrees he became accustomed to 
them. ‘To boiled vegetables, animal food, and dishes prepared 
with flour or meal he never could be properly accustomed, be- 
cause, they disagreed with his stomach. He learned to speak, 
pronounced many words intelligibly, worked hard, and was docile 
and gentle. In about three quarters of a year, when he was not 
so strictly watched as at first, he went one day out of the castle 
over the bridge, and seeing the moat full of water, leaped into it 
with all his clothes, and disappeared. The greatest pains were 
taken to catch him again, but te no purpose. He was seen in- 
deed after some time, when an addition was made to the canal 


running from the Raab towards the Neusidler-See; but it was 
found impossible to secure him. 


How to Escape the Torture.—Several soldiers of Montgomery’s 
Highland Regiment were taken prisoners by the American In- 
dians.—Allen Macpherson, one of them, witnessing the miserable 
fate of his fellows, who had been tortured to death by the Indians, 
and seeing them preparing to commence the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had something to communicate. An 
interpreter was brought. Macpherson told them, that provided 
his life was spared for a few minutes, he would communicate the 
secret of an extraordinary medicine, which, if applied to the skin 
would cause it to resist the strongest blow of a tomahawk or sword, 
and that if they would allow him to go to the woods with a guard, 
to collect the plants proper for this medicine, he would prepare it, 
and allow the experiment to be tried on his own neck by the strong- 
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est and most expert warrior amongst them. This story easily 
gained upon the superstitious credulity of the Indians, and the re- 
quest ofthe Highlander was immediately complied with. Being 
sent into the woods, he soon returned with such plants as he chose 
to pick up. Having boiled these herbs, he rubbed his neck with 
their juice, and laying his head on a log of wood, desired the 
strongest man among them to strike at his neck with his toma- 
hawk, when he would find that he could not make the smallest 
impression! An Indian, levelling a blow with all his might, cut 
with such force, that the head flew off to the distance of several 
yards. Whe Indians were fixed in amazement at their own cre- 
dulity, and the address with which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him: but instead of being enraged at 
this escape of their victim, they were so pleased with his ingenui- 
ty, that they refrained from inflicting further cruelties on the re- 
mainder of the prisoners.—Stewart’s Sketches. 


Brotherly Love-—The very honourable fact is mentioned, in a 
foreign Journal, that the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Society—com posed of a considerable number of persons of various 
ranks, denominations, and habits of life, are called, at every meet- 
ing, to decide upon questions capable of eliciting much opposition 
of sentiment—and have never ina single instance, found it neces- 
sary to measure their strength with each otherby means of a numeri- 
cal division. They have uniformly found, that mutual explana- 
tion and christian concession have been amply sufficient to carry 
on the business of the Society, without the painful alternative ofa 
ballot. 

The conduct of the members of one of the Presbyterian Church- 
es in this city,as lately described from the pulpit by its learned and 
eloquent Pastor, deserves to be mentioned in connexion with the 
above. Several of the members of this church were desirous of 
having an organ, which they offered to provide at their own cost. 

When they consulted with their Pastor, on the subject, he frankly 
stated his objections to instrumental music in a place of worship, 
but in that spirit of liberality which so peculiarly adorns this Ser- 
vant of Christ, who is “ gentle, apt to teach, and patient,’’— he 
added that he should not object to the measure, if it were the wish 
of the congregation.—They then repaired to the members indivi- 
dually. “ They found but two or perhaps three,” said the Pastor, 
* opposed to it, and the whole project was immediately abandoned.” 


Theatrical Anecdote-—On the first night of Cooper’s perform- 
ance on the Cincinnati boards, a circumstance happened which 
should not be lost to the world. “ Othello” was the play. The fame 
of the great trag»dian had drawn a crowded audience, composed 
of every descrij t on of persons; and among the rest a country lass 
of sixteen, whom (not knowing her real name) we will call Peggy. 
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Peggy had never before seen the inside of a play-house. She 
entered at the time Othello was making his defence before the Duke 
and Senate of Venice: the audience were unusually attentive to 
the play, and Peggy was permitted to walk in the lobby until she 
arrived at the door of the stage box, when a gentleman handed 
her in without withdrawing his eyes from the distinguished perform- 
er, and her beau, a country boy, was obliged to remain in the lobby. 
Miss Peggy stared about for 2 moment as if doubting whether she 
was in the proper place, till casting her eyes on the stage, she ob- 
served several chairs unoccupied. [tis probable this circumstance 
alone would not have induced her to take the step she did—but 
she observed the people on the stage appeared more at their ease 
than those among whom she was standing, and withal much more 
sociable—and as fate would have it just at that moment, Othello, 
looking nearly towards the place where she was situated, exclaim- 
ed 

“ Here comes the lady.” 


The Senators half rose, in expection of seeing the “ gentle 
Desdemona,” and Othello advanced two steps to meet her---when 
lo! the maiden from the country stepped from the box plump on 
to the stage, and advanced towards the expecting Moor! It is im- 
possible to give any idea of the confusion that followed; the audi- 
ence clapped and cheered—the Duke and Senators forgot their 
dignity—the girl was ready to sink with consternation—even 
Cooper himself could not help joining in the general mirth; the up- 
roar lasted for several minutes, until the gentleman who had handed 
her into the box, helped the blushing gir! out of her unpleasant 
situation. 

It was agreed on all hands that a lady never made her debut on 
the stage with more eclat than Miss Peggy. 


Curious Typhographical Error.—The celebrated printer, Hen- 
ri Ettienne, son of Robert, (both known in the learned world by the 
name of Stephanus, once engaged in the printing of a splended 
quarto Missal. The great number of subscribers seemed likely to 
make ample compensation for the heavy expense required by the 
undertaking. After the sheets had been corrected with the utmost 
care, the work was printed off, splendidly bound, and delivered 
to the subscribers. It would be impossible to describe the asto- 
nishment of the learned printer, when one copy after another were 
returned to him, till all were sent back. He inquired the reason 
of this extraordinary circumstance, and was informed, that in one 
place the compositor had put ici le pretre otera sa culotte. (Here 
the Priest will take off his breeches,) instead of va/otte, (small black 
cap,) and the error escaped the correctors of the press. In vain 
did the poor printer offer to make a cancel; the subscribers who 
were almost all ecclesiastics, positively refused to take the work 
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onany terms. This unfortunate affair is said to have been the first 
i. and chief cause of the derangement which afterwards caused Henri 
Ettienne to be confined in the Lunatic Hospital at Lyons, where 
: he died in 1698. There is a copy of the Missal with this unlucky 
error, in the Royal Library at Paris. 





Art. XIV.— Poetry. 


4 For the Port Folio. 
rf DELIA. 


Theirs won Rome Antic, won deers spot, 
‘ Ware show sits elf aim oddest caught; 
ij Witch tomb ice holeis we turf R 
; Tl anay knee well them an shuns are: 
r Their Deal yeas pends hers pot less lie— , 
| Fana’d live seek your knot none toast rife. { 
qj X cluding their two awl hers X— 
j Herb ooze sums your noes loves FX.— 
{ Isle viz. it their, an dew cant ell 
Their ice yell knot wither long’d well? 
fe! 





PARODY 
On “ Love is a Hunter Boy,” by Moore. 





Love isa silly boy, 
To chase such air y things, 
And spoil his nets of joys : 
| With Beauty’s wanton wings. 
t In vain conceal’d he lies, 
i She marks the urchin’s snare, 
| In vain aloft he flies, A 
The rogue will jilt him there! 


And sillier still, to try 
To trace by snowy ways, 
The nymph, whose | vurning eye, 
Melts all beneathits ravs; 
Who fickle, fleet, and wind, | 
Through all creation darts, k 
And leaves no trace behind, 
But in forsaken hearts! 
{\ ORLANDO. 
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From the Illinois Gazette. 


Oh bid me not, Lady, to list the song, 

And bid me not, plunge in the festive throng, 

For this heart has been heavy and sad so long, 
That it dare not go | 
With its weeds of wo, 

Such merry smiles and bright eyes among. 


Nor ask me not, Lady, to pledge again, 
The gobblet that happier souls may drain, 
For it sparkles, fair Lady, for me in vain;— 
*Tis not Pleasure’s beam, 
Can chase the dark dream, 
That sadly clouds and obscures my brain? 
ORLANDO. 


TO FANNY. 


Fanny, while a lock of thine, 
O’er that snowy brow shall twine, 
Cupid, reckless of the snare, 

Soft shall sleep a captive there. 


Laughing eyes and cheeks of rose, 
Charm the urchin to repose; 
Sleeps he there, and ne’er will wake 
Till a frown his dream shall break! 
ORLANDO, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MR. S- WOODWORTH. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies fair, 
Who grace this famous city, 
Just listen, if ye’ve time to spare, 
While I rehearse a ditty; 
And for an opporiunity, 
Conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For ’tis not often here you see 
A hunter from Kentucky, 
Oh, Kentucky! the hunters of Kentucky. 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


We’re a hardy free born race, 
Each man to fear a stranger, 
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Whate’er the game, we join in chase, 
Despising toil and danger; 

And if a daring foe annoys, 
Whate’er his strength and forces, 

We'll show him that Kentucky boys 
Are ‘alligator horses.’ 


Oh, Kentucky, &c. 


I s’pose you’ve read it in the prints, 
How Packenham attempted 

To make Old Hickory Jackson wince, 
But soon his scheme repented; 

For we with rifles ready cock’d, 
Thought such occasion lucky, 

And soon around the general flock’d 
The hunters of Kentucky. 

Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


You’ve heard I s’pose, how New Orleans 
Is fam’d for wealth and beauty— 
There’s girls of ev’ry hue, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty; 
So Packenham, he made his brags, 
If he in fight was lucky, 
He’d have their girls and cotton bags 
In spite of old Kentucky. 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


But Jackson, he was wide awake, 
And was’nt scar’d at trifles; 
For well he knew what aim we take 
With our Kentucky rifles, 
So he led us down to Cypress swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky, 
There stood John Bull, in martial pomp, 
And here was old Kentucky. 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


A bank was rais’d to hide our breast, 
Not that we thought of dying, 
But that we always lis to rest, : 
Unless the game is flying; : 
Behind it stood our little orce— : 
None wish’d it to be greater, 
For every man was half a horse, 
And half an alli 


or. 
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